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Mrs. Wheelock is the author of an interesting 
and useful book with the above title. The volume 
contains 578 pages, ten full page plates, and 
seventy-eight drawings in the text by Bruce Hors- 
fall. The following pages are made up of extracts 
and the illustrations are reproduced from Mrs. 
W heelock’s book through the courtesy of the author 
and A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, the publishers. 

Editor. ) 


“California is the land of sunshine, 
flowers, and bird song. In the great 
sweep of country from Mexico on the 
south to Oregon on the north are found 
climatic conditions ranging from the 
Artic circle to the tropics. The valleys 
blossom with roses, while the mountains 
are crowned with perpetual snow. Hence 
we find a flora and fauna as unique as 
the climate. It is the paradise of the 
bird-lover as well as of the tourist. 
Birds of the Torrid zone come here; 
birds of Alaska winter here; birds from 
the mountains come down into the val- 
leys. There is a constant movement 
north and south, a lesser one vertically 
from the warm lowlands to the colder 
altitudes, or vice versa. 

“To live among these fascinating 
feathered folk and not long to know them, 
one must have eyes that see not and 
ears deaf to Nature’s music. Yet the 
bird-lover who wishes to enjoy an ac- 
quaintance with them without scientific 
study finds his road beset with diffi- 
culties. From the scientific works that 
seem to him hopelessly abstruse he turns 


to the ‘popular’ bird book, which is 
delightful but does not help him to 
identify his ‘bird neighbors.’ It is 


in the hope of meeting this need and 


affording an introduction to the birds 
more commonly found in California 
that this non-technical work is offered.” 

The method of presenting the subjects 
may be fully understood from the follow- 
ing illustrations: 


ROAD-RUNNER. —Geococcyx  cali- 
fornianus. 
(Common names: Chaparral Cock; 


Ground Cuckoo; Lizard Bird. ) 


Family: The Road-runners, Anis and 
Cuckoos. 

Length: 20.00-24.00. 

Adults: Upper parts iridescent blue- 


black on head, neck and _ shoulders: 
metallic greenish brown on lower back, 
tail and wings; feathers broadly edged 
with white; tail-feathers blue-black, 
broadly tipped with white; under parts 
whitish, and throat streaked dull buff 


and blackish; naked skin in front of 
the eye, blue and orange; feathers of 


the head and neck stiff and bristly; 
tail long and graduated; four white 
thumb marks on the under tail-feathers. 
Geographical _ Distribution: Texas, 
New Mexico, Southern California, west 
through California, south into Mexico. 
Breeding Range: Throughout _ its 
habitat. 
Breeding Season: March 15 to July 1. 
Nest: A platform of twigs; lined with 
cowhair, leaves, or feathers, or nearly 
unlined; variously placed in bushes or 
trees, from 3 to 8 feet from the ground. 


Eggs: 2 to 12; buffy white. Size 
1.56x1.23. 
The ‘‘Road-runner” is well named. 


No matter how long one has lived in 
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ROAD RUNNER—Geococcyx Californianus 


From Birds of California, by kind permission of the publishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


California or how familiar one may be 
with Western birds, the novelty of see- 
ing one of these birds dart out of the 
chaparral and race down the road ahead 
of one never loses its charm. “It takes 
a right smart horse to keep up with him.”’ 
Do not expect to overtake him or to 
win the race. A brisk trot merely keeps 
you the same distance behind him, and 
a faster gait only sends him scudding 


along more rapidly. When tired, and 
if he sees that you are gaining on him, 
he dodges into the roadside thicket, 
stopping so suddenly as to go heels 
(or rather fail) overhead. It is a unique 
performance, and one never quite becomes 
used to it. 

Few birds are more interesting to 
study, or better repay observation. 
The Road-runners are common residents 
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of the valleys and desert regions of Calif- 
ornia from the Mexican border north 
to Sacramento valley. In the southern 
part of the State and in Mexico they are 
occasionally found at an altitude of 
five thousand feet, but they prefer the 
lower range of the cactus-covered plains 
and foot-hills. 

Their food consists of insects, land 
crustacea, small reptiles of all varieties, 
young birds, and field-mice. They are 


popularly believed to destroy rattle- 
snakes, but Mr. Bendire denies this. 


At the same time he reports having found 
a garter-snake twenty inches long in 
the crop of one of them. A road-runner 
killed by Mr. Anthony had just swallowed 
a large lizard. Undoubtedly its fondness 
for lizard diet has given it one of its many 
nicknames. 

In habits, the Road-runners are shy, 
suspicious, and unsocial. Except dur- 
ing the breeding season, I have rarely 
seen more than one in a neighborhood. 
Just before rearing their brood, and for 
some time after, they feed and roost 
in pairs. In the choice of nesting site 
and material they are capricious. Of 
several nests examined, no two were 
alike. One found in May was in a 
manzanita bush about four feet from 
the ground, was lined with rootlets and 
a few feathers, and contained five eggs. 
Another in an oak, eight feet from the 
ground, looked as if it might have been 
built originally by a jay and relined with 
a few dried leaves. Several were in 
clumps of cactus; and one was within 
a foot of the ground, on a broken part of 
a log, well sheltered by bushes,—the 
bird having fancied that the log was 
part of the bush. This nest was quite 
elaborately constructed of twigs and 
lined with cow-hair, snakeskin, and 
feathers interwoven with rootlets. It 
contained, June 3, five young birds, 
covered with quills. Twenty-four hours 
later, every feather on three of them 
had burst its sheath, and they were 
apparently ready for their debut; but 
they clung desperately to the nest with 
their strong feet when an attempt was 
made to lift them from it. The noise 
made by the young resembled the click 
of two pieces of wood—not metal— 
striking sharply together, and did not 
fail to bring both parents to the scene. 
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They were very angry, and presented 
a ludicrous though more or less formid- 
able defense, with bills snapping sharply, 
wings and head bristling, and long tail 
wagging. But they preferred discretion 
to valor, and on being pursued slunk 
away swiftly after the manner of cuckoos. 

In Southern California the Road-run- 
ners begin nesting in March, and eggs 
are found late in June; hence we may in- 
fer that in some instances even three 
broods are raised in a single season. 
I believe, however, that this is true only 
when an accident destroys the eggs or 
young of the earlier broods. The Mexi- 
‘ans insist that the pairs remain united 
throughout the entire year; but I doubt 
if there is good scientific authority 
for such a statement, and, like the rattle- 
snake story, it should be taken with a 
grain of allowance. 

Although so shy, these birds are very 
inquisitive, often coming close to human 
habitations for apparently no other 
reason than to satisfy their curiosity. 
A ranchman told me about a Road-run- 
ner that carried off a bright red ribbon 
half a yard long, which he had picked 
up in the road, running as fast as his 
swift legs could carry him with the ribbon 
fluttering behind him like a flag. Nor 
do I doubt this, after having seen a 
very amusing comedy played by one 
of these birds. The sole actor was a 
very handsome cock, who was jumping 
backward and forward over a clump 
of sagebrush at least eight times in 
succession, each time leaping higher than 
before. At first I thought it was some 
sort of love-dance; but no female was 
in sight. Then I fancied that he might 
be killing some enemy, he seemed so 
excited. But the passage of a horse- 
man startled him, and away he ran on 
a merry race, with nothing in his beak. 
There was no trace of anything on the 
ground by the time I could cross the 
thirty yards’ distance to investigate. 

The usual note of the Road-runner 
is a modification of the “kow-kow-kow”’ 
of the yellow-billed cuckoo into a softer 
““e90-co0-coo,” which some one has 
likened to the “coo” of a mourning dove; 
but this is varied by the chuckling notes 
I have heard a crow utter when talking 
to himself, and it occasionally degenerates 
into a cackle. 
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TULE WREN.—Telmatodytes palustris 
paludicola. 
Family: The Wrens, Thrashers, etc. 
Length. 4.50-5.75. 


Top of head black; crown brown; 
middle of back with triangular black 
patch, streaked with white; rest of upper 
parts buffy brown; tail-coverts and middle 
tail feathers barred with black; under 
parts buffy white, browner on sides. 
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Geographical Distribution: Pacific 
coast from British Columbia to Mexico. 

California Breeding Range: West of 
the Sierra Nevada, in suitable localities. 

Breeding Season: June and July. 

Nest: Large oval ball, attached to 
tule stems; composed of wet tules, marsh 
grass, and pond weed matted together; 
lined with tule pith and dry algae. 
Entrance at one side. 


Telmatodytes palustris paludicola 
From Birds of California, by kind permission of the publishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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Eggs: pinkish brown, clouded with 
darker. 

To know the Tule Wren you must 


go to the tall reeds of a lowland marsh 
and live for hours each day with him. 
He will protest with all the force of his 
little throat against your intrusion and 
will call all his neighbors to the scene. 
Clinging to the slender tule, with much 
tail-bobbing and attitudinizing, he chal- 
lenges you angrily and, were he as big 
as he is brave, you would never venture 
further. His nests are many, all dummy 
save one, but you will not be able to 
guess which that one may be. I have 
examined thirty in one day and found 
but one occupied, and that was the oldest, 
most tumble-down of the lot. With 
undiminished vigor he sings and works, 
carrying wet marsh vegetation and weav- 
ing it among the rushes into a ball many 
times the size of his industrious little 
self. His mate is already brooding in 
one of those nests which he made last 
vear, but that is no reason, according to 
his way of thinking, why he should not 
keep busy making more. So, resting 
only long enough to satisfy his hunger, 
he keeps on with his self-appointed task 
from morning until night, singing as 
he goes the merriest, maddest medley 
of banjo-like notes. 

Each nest is lined with pith of the 
tules, which is exactly like cat-tail 
down of the East, but the one contain- 
ing the purplish brown eggs is padded 
very carefully with this material. These 
nests are conspicuous objects among the 
thin-stemmed tule-rushes, and on this 
account are much more easily watched 
than are the nests of the long-billed 
marsh wrens, which live in heavier 
marshes. It is steaming hot inside the 
thick-walled ball, and the eggs feel like 
little hot pebbles to your fingers. Twelve 
days are required for incubation, and 
even during this short period the mother 
is not a close sitter. I have known 
her to leave the nest for two hours in 
the middle of the day, trusting to the 
intense heat of the sun to perform her 
task for her; and but for the thick, moist 
walls of the cradle, this same sun would 
have been fatal to the bird life within 
the shells. 

As soon as the eggs hatched in the 
nest I was watching, I cut a slit in 
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They 
were naked, light pink in color, with 
tiny heads, mere knobs for eyes and buds 
for wings; each nestling measured one 


the top of it to look at the young. 


inch in length. After this examination 
I tied up the slit, and before I was a 
yard away the mother entered the nest 
again. Four days later the eyes of the 
young Wrens had begun to open, and 
looked like tiny slits, while a thin buffy 
down covered the top of their heads and 
was scattered sparsely over their bodies. 
As in the young of the long-billed marsh 
wrens, the ear openings were conspicu- 
ously large. Bill and legs had changed 
from pink to light burnt-orange in color. 
They were fed by regurgitation for the 
first four days and doubled in weight 
every twenty-four hours. When a week 
old they were commencing to feather, 
and in three days more were nearly 
ready to leave the nest. They were 
now fed on larvae of water insects, slugs, 
and dragonflies, besides other insects, 
and meals were served four times an 
hour during most of the day. 

When the young Wrens were twelve 
days old, my attempt to peep into the 
nest for the last time resulted in a sudden 
discharge of all its contents, one by one, 
into the green rushes, where they sat 
breathless clinging to the thin stems in 
desperate efforts to keep right side up. 
They were entirely feathered and able 
to pick up food for themselves, but 
for two weeks more their pretty coaxing 
chirps induced the adult Wrens to supply 
them with marsh tidbits even more 
frequently than before they left the nest. 


CALIFORNIA BUSH-TIT—Psaltri- 
parus minimus californicus. 

Family: The Nuthatches and Tits. 

Length: 4.00-4.50. 

Adults: Top of head light brown; 
upper parts ashy gray; under parts 
dull brownish gray. 

Geographical Distribution: California 


except northern coast district. 

California Breeding Range: Oak 
regions below Boreal zone, west of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

Breeding Season: April and May. 

Nest: Bulky; pensile; gourd-shaped; 
entrance a small hole near the top; made 
of moss, fibre, plant down, oak blossoms, 
and lichens; lined with feathers. 
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CALIFORNIA BUSH-TIT Psaltriparus minimus Californicus 


From Birds of 


Eggs: 5 to 9; plain white. Size 
0.34x0.42. 

Throughout California west of the 
Sierra Nevada, the tiny gray birds known 
as Bush-tits are numerous, though so 
small are they and so protectively colored, 
one may easily overlook them. At 
Elysian Park, Los Angeles, they build 
each year in the circle of evergreens 
near the pool, and usually there are 


California, by kind permission of the publishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


several nests in the live-oak at the foot 
of the slope near by. One busy pair 
were finishing their nest when I dis- 
covered them, May 2. ‘They were be- 
lated, for in the next tree swung another 
gray pocket containing young nearly 
ready to fly. The pair which were 
building worked together, bringing moss, 
tiny leaves, lichens, and bits of paper, 
which they tucked dexterously into 
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the outer walls. At first one could see 
through the structure, so loosely was it 
woven, but little by little the weaving 
and lining filled the interstices until 
it was of the proper solidity and thick- 
ness. Then began the carrying of 
feathers to the pretty cradle, and for 
a whole day one or the other of the wee 
builders, neither one of which was larger 
than a man’s thumb, brought feathers. 
Often with his bill so full of these that 
the bird; was very little larger than his 
load, the tiny male would dart in through 
the little round doorway, followed closely 
by the female with her portion; and both 
would fly out almost instantly. Usually, 
however, only one feather at a time was 
carried. The nearest chicken yard was 
at least one hundred yards distant, 
and from the frequency of the trips to 
the nest and the distance the feathers 
were brought, the birds must have been 
constantly on the wing. 

When all was finished to their satis- 
faction, the female disappeared into the 
depths of the swinging cradle and was 
seen by me no more for twelve days. 
Her mate brought her food at short 
intervals during the warm hours of the 
day, always alighting near and calling 
before he ventured to the nest. He 
never went inside while I was watching, 
but leaned down to her until only the 
tip of his tail could be seen in the door- 
way. On the fourteenth day after in- 
cubation had begun, a slit was carefully 
cut in one side of the nest and a cautious 
peep taken. A wriggling mass of pink- 
ish heads, wings and legs lay cuddled 
in the downiest of feather beds. They 
seemed even smaller than the young 
humming birds, and were certainly less 
than an inch long. Each little head was 
triangular in shape, with a mere yellow 
ridge at the point for a bill, and skin- 
covered knobs for eyes. The slit in 
the nest we carefully sewed shut again. 
Before we had gone three yards the par- 
ents were there, and the male had gone 
inside to the nestlings. A careful watch 
proved that for the first four days neither 
of the parents brought visible food in 
the bill, and it is fair to record them as 
feeding by regurgitation for that length 
of time at least. 

On the sixth day the young Bush-tits 
were covered with a hairlike grayish 


white down, and had quadrupled in 
size. This was the last observation of 
that family I was able tomake. Mean- 
while several other broods of Bush-tits 
had flown and were being cared for in 
the neightboring shrubbery by the adults, 
although seemingly well able to feed 
themselves. An old nest that I secured 
measured ten inches in length, four and 
a half in diameter at the bottom, and 
the*doorway was just the size of a dime; 
a nickle was too large to pass through it. 

The call-note of the Bush-tit is com- 
monly described as “‘scritt, scritt,” very 
weak and thin. Aside from this, the 
male gives voice to a conversational 
warble, quite in keeping with the dimin- 
utive size of the bird. This species, 
like the other Bush-tits found in Califor- 
nia, are of untold benefit in destroying 
eggs, grubs, and adult insects injurious 
to the trees, especially black scales and 
caterpillars. 


CALIFORNIAN WOODPECKER. 


Melanerbes formicivorous  bairdi. 
Family: The Woodpeckers. 
Length: 8.50—9.50. 


Adult Male: Upper parts, sides of 
head and chest iridescent black; chest 
streaked with white; crown red; feathers 
around base. of bill black, bordered by 
band of white or yellow; rump, wing- 
patch and belly white. 

Adult Female: Like male, but with 
red crown separated from the white 
or yellow forehead by a black band. 

Young: Like adults, but colors duller. 

Geographical Distribution: Mexico 
and western border of United States 
from Western Texas to California, and 
north along Pacific coast to Southern 
Oregon; south to Lower California. 

California Breeding Range: Suitable 
localities in lower Transition zone west 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

Breeding Season: April to July 15. 

Nest: Cavity or excavation in trees, 
from 20 to 50 feet from the ground. 

Eggs: 4 to 5; glossy white. Size 
1.00x0.75. 

This is the Woodpecker most uniquely 
Western in all his ways. He belongs 
exclusively to the oak belt and can be 
found only where these trees are abun- 
dant. Not at all shy, he seems to the 
Eastern bird-lover to replace the redhead 
of the home forests, and his gay ‘‘wake- 
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CALIFORNIA BUSH-TIT 


Psaltriparus minimus Californicus 


From Birds of California, by kind permission of the publishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


Eggs: 5 to 9; plain white. Size 
0.34x0.42. 

Throughout California west of the 
Sierra Nevada, the tiny gray birds known 
as Bush-tits are numerous, though so 
small are they and so protectively colored, 
one may easily overlook them. At 
Elysian Park, Los Angeles, they build 
ach year in the circle of evergreens 
near the pool, and usually there are 


several nests in the live-oak at the foot 
of the slope near by. One busy pair 
were finishing their nest when I dis- 
covered them, May 2. ‘They were be- 
lated, for in the next tree swung another 
gray pocket containing young nearly 
ready to fly. The pair which were 
building worked together, bringing moss, 
tiny leaves, lichens, and bits of paper, 
which they tucked dexterously into 
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the outer walls. At first one could see 
through the structure, so loosely was it 
woven, but little by little the weaving 
and lining filled the interstices until 
it was of the proper solidity and thick- 
ness. Then began the carrying of 
feathers to the pretty cradle, and for 
a whole day one or the other of the wee 
builders, neither one of which was larger 
than a man’s thumb, brought feathers. 
Often with his bill so full of these that 
the bird; was very little larger than his 
load, the tiny male would dart in through 
the little round doorway, followed closely 
by the female with her portion; and both 
would fly out almost instantly. Usually, 
however, only one feather at a time was 
carried. The nearest chicken yard was 
at least one hundred yards distant, 
and from the frequency of the trips to 
the nest and the distance the feathers 
were brought, the birds must have been 
constantly on the wing. 

When all was finished to their satis- 
faction, the female disappeared into the 
depths of the swinging cradle and was 
seen by me no more for twelve days. 
Her mate brought her food at short 
intervals during the warm hours of the 
day, always alighting near and calling 
before he ventured to the nest. He 
never went inside while I was watching, 
but leaned down to her until only the 
tip of his tail could be seen in the door- 
way. On the fourteenth day after in- 
cubation had begun, a slit was carefully 
cut in one side of the nest and a cautious 
peep taken. A wriggling mass of pink- 
ish heads, wings and legs lay cuddled 
in the downiest of feather beds. They 
seemed even smaller than the young 
humming birds, and were certainly less 
than an inch long. Each little head was 
triangular in shape, with a mere yellow 
ridge at the point for a bill, and skin- 
covered knobs for eyes. The slit in 
the nest we carefully sewed shut again. 
Before we had gone three yards the par- 
ents were there, and the male had gone 
inside to the nestlings. A careful watch 
proved that for the first four days neither 
of the parents brought visible food in 
the bill, and it is fair to record them as 
feeding by regurgitation for that length 
of time at least. 

On the sixth day the young Bush-tits 
were covered with a hairlike grayish 


white down, and had quadrupled in 
size. This was the last observation of 
that family I was able tomake. Mean- 
while several other broods of Bush-tits 
had flown and were being cared for in 
the neightboring shrubbery by the adults, 
although seemingly well able to feed 
themselves. An old nest that I secured 
measured ten inches in length, four and 
a half in diameter at the bottom, and 
the*doorway was just the size of a dime; 
a nickle was too large to pass through it. 

The call-note of the Bush-tit is com- 
monly described as “‘scritt, scritt,” very 
weak and thin. Aside from this, the 
male gives voice to a conversational 
warble, quite in keeping with the dimin- 
utive size of the bird. This species, 
like the other Bush-tits found in Califor- 
nia, are of untold benefit in destroying 
eggs, grubs, and adult insects injurious 
to the trees, especially black scales and 
caterpillars. 

CALIFORNIAN WOODPECKER.- 
Melanerpes formicivorous bairdi. 

Family: The Woodpeckers. 

Length: 8.50—9.50. 

Adult Male: Upper parts, sides of 
head and chest iridescent black; chest 
streaked with white; crown red; feathers 
around base. of bill black, bordered by 
band of white or yellow; rump, wing- 
patch and belly white. 

Adult Female: Like male, but with 
red crown separated from the white 
or yellow forehead by a black band. 

Young: Like adults, but colors duller. 

Geographical Distribution: Mexico 
and western border of United States 
from Western Texas to California, and 
north along Pacific coast to Southern 
Oregon; south to Lower California. 

California Breeding Range: Suitable 
localities in lower Transition zone west 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

Breeding Season: April to July 15. 

Nest: Cavity or excavation in trees, 
from 20 to 50 feet from the ground. 

Eggs: 4 to 5; glossy white. Size 
1.00x0.75. 

This is the Woodpecker most uniquely 
Western in all his ways. He belongs 
exclusively to the oak belt and can be 
found only where these trees are abun- 
dant. Not at all shy, he seems to the 
Eastern bird-lover to replace the redhead 
of the home forests, and his gay ‘‘wake- 
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Melanerpes formicivorous bairdi 


From Birds of California, by kind permission of the publishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


up, wake-up,” is a welcome greeting 
from an old friend. Like the redhead, 
he is very emphatic in his manner of 
speech, emphasizing his conversation 
with ludicrous contortions of his body. 
But his uniqueness lies in his habit 
of storing up food for the winter, accord- 
ing to the advice of King Solomon, 
food in this instance meaning the car- 
tridge-like acorns of the live oaks. 


For each one of these he chisels out a 
hole which is so exact a fit that once the 
nut is in, man requires a tool to get it 
out. Round and round a tree he goes, 
filling it as full of these acorns as the 
law allows, and not sparing the limbs 
until it is honeycombed from top to 
bottom. In front of the residence of 
Dr. David Starr Jordan at Palo Alto, 
stands one of these trees, a living monu- 
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ment to the industry of Melanerpes 


formicivorus bairdt. 


Like the redhead again, he is a valiant 
defender of his property—be it acorns, 
eggs, or nestlings. He is universally 
lord of all he surveys, fearing no bird 
of his own size and no quadruped of 
any size. He will fly furiously at a 
squirrel, and set upon a cat without the 
least hesitation, aiming directly for his 
eyes, provided puss is dangerously 
near his young. Though I have never 
found him quarrelsome or tyrannical, 
I have frequently noticed that smaller 
birds scatter when he alights in their 
vicinity. 

His nest is excavated in a live oak 
tree, usually on the under side of a large 
branch at some distance from the trunk, 
and from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
from the ground. Both male and female 
share in the labor of excavating the nest 
and in the incubation of the eggs. The 
cavity is usually about eighteen inches 
deep, five inches wide at the bottom, 
and one and three-fourths inches in 
diameter at the entrance. Incubation 
lasts seventeen days, and the young 
remain in the nest about three and a 
half weeks. They are fed upon the 
larvae of black beetles, grasshoppers, 
ants, and fruit. At certain seasons of 
the year this species is almost exclusively 
a fruit-eater, and at all times it prefers 
vegetable to animal food. Its eall is 
a loud, clear two-syllable note, which 
is usually utters when perched on top 
of a stump, where it loves to sit and drum. 
It returns to the same nest year after 
year, but usually excavates a new cavity, 
frequently utilizing the old one as a 
shelter for the male on stormy nights. 


PHAINOPEPLA. Phainopepla 
nitens. 

Family: The Waxwings and Phaino- 
peplas. 

Length: 7.00 to 7.75. 


Adult Male: Plumage uniform glossy 
blue-black, except for white patch on 
inner webs of primaries; a long thin 
crest on crown. Winter plumage similar, 
but many feathers bordered with white. 

Adult Female, and Young: Brownish 
gray, rather pale on under parts. 

Geographical Distribution: Arid region 
of Mexico and contiguous parts of United 


States from Western Texas to Southern 
California. 

California Breeding 
lower Sonoran zone. 

Breeding Season: May to July. 

Nest: Saucer-shaped, rather compact; 
of plant fibres, weed stems, twigs and 
plant down; usually in pepper or oak 
trees, or bunches of mistletoe. 

Eggs: 2 or 3; dull grayish white, 
thickly spotted with a neutral tint, dark 
brown and purple. Size 0.89x0.69. 

If, when driving through the streets 
of Redlands or Riverside, you see a 
slender bird of iridescent black plumage 
with a striking black crest, feasting on 
the rose-colored berries of the pepper 
trees, or sailing through the air, his 
conspicuous white wing-patches stand- 
ing out like sails, be sure that it is the 
wonderful Phainopepla, one of the most 
interesting of Western birds. It is a 
common resident throughout Southern 
California, and may be studied in almost 
any locality from Pasadena to San Diego 
and eastward. Stragglers have been 
observed as far north as San Jose, Chico, 
and Marysville, but their usual haunts 
are the warmer regions of the south- 
eastern part of the State. Here they 
nest in the oaks and mesquites, building 
a loose flat structure which once seen 
will ever afterward be easily identified. 
I believe that these birds, like the cedar 
waxwings, usually remain mated for 
life, but when the sunny May days come 
the male performs wonderful aerial 
gymnastics to win the admiration of 
the demure brown female. With a 
not unmusical prelude he springs into 
the air, performs a somersault much 
like a long-tailed chat, and comes tumb- 
ling back to his perch, where he alights 
easily and gracefully, not having ceased 
his song for a moment. The only notice 
his quiet mate takes of this is a slight 
elevating of her crest, as a haughty lady 
might raise her eyebrows. The male’s 
fine crest is constantly erect, cockatoo 
fashion, as he continues his adulation. 
In fact, the only time I ever saw it 
lowered was when one of these handsome 
birds seemed to be scolding a female, 
whether his mate or not I do not know. 
He stood before her with crest down 
and head stretched out on a level with 
his body, wings tight to his sides, ut- 
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tering harsh notes and swaying from 
stude to side in anger. As soon as she 
flew away he resumed his eating. 

One pair which nested in Pasadena 
appeared suddenly in the neighborhood 
on the morning of May 16, and a few 
days later were discovered at work on 
a nest. A watch was kept from a dis- 
tance with field glasses, and while it 
was impossible to see how the weaving 





was done on account of the thick foliage, 
it was easy to ascertain that the male 
bird was the architect. Only once did 
the female drop down to the nest, and 
then she remained so long as to make 
it seem certain an egg was laid. How- 
ever, the next day she was flying away 
over the valley with apparently no 
thought of family cares, and was not 
observed near the nest tree again until 
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the third day after. Two days later 
sitting began. In this the male shared 
to a limited extent only. At least he 
remained at the nest, but whether or 
not he actually brooded the eggs I do 
not know, because a fear of causing the 
birds to desert prevented a watch at 
close range. 

On the fourteenth day the male was 
observed visiting the nest very frequently, 
and an examination revealed two pinkish 
bits of bird life, naked except for a 
sprinkling of thin gray down on top 
of heads and shoulders. There was 
nothing in their appearance to suggest 
the elegant form of their parents, and 
they might as well have been young 
sparrows. From that time on we ob- 
tained an intimate knowledge of their 
development by keeping watch under 
the tree. The intervals of feeding varied 
with the time of day. From four to 
six a. m. the shortest wait was five 
minutes and the longest seventeen. 
During the day as long as one hour some- 
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times intervened between the meals. 
Insects and berries were swallowed by 
the adults, who fed the young by regur- 
gitation. In the case of the waxwings 
and Phainopeplas the process of regur- 
gitation lacks the usual violent pumping 
motion, but consists of a quick eructa- 
tion of the food from the throat into the 
bill. 

In twelve days the nestlings were 
growing quite a respectable coat of brown- 
ish gray like that of the female, and could 
be seen stretching their wings in the 
saucer-shaped nest so near the edge that 
they were in imminent danger of falling 
off. Their call was exactly like that 
of the young cedar waxwings, a pro- 
longed “pee-eet,”’ sweet and plaintive. 
The song of the adult is more remarkable 
for enthusiasm than musical quality, 
and his call-note is a shrill two-syllabled 
utterance in the harsh tones of the 
blue jay. Beside this he has a variety 
of conversational tones which remind 
one somewhat of the gentle waxwings. 


A New Year’s Prayer. 


Elizabeth Anderson Freeman 


ELP me, O Lord, within this year, 
Thine Own Will, not mine to do. 
Help me some fainting heart to cheer 

And be to friends, a friend that’s true. 





Help me to strive to right the wrong, 
To place my heel on Satan’s neck. 
Help me to give the world a song, 
The good promote, the evil check. 


Help me to smile as I move on 
Through humanity’s surging stream. 

Help me as this year’s course I run 
To live, to act, not just to dream. 


Help me to have, this year, a calm 
Sustained and perfect trust in Thee. 

Help me to draw from Thee life’s balm, 
And thus from all life’s ills be free. 

















By K. J. S. 


Copyrighted July, 1911 
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ATHERINE HUNT stood by her 
window looking toward the Berke- 
ley Hills. She was vaguely con- 
scious of the dreamy beauty of 
the scene before her, but her thought 
was primarily engaged with the question 
of where she should lodge during this 
half of her last college year. She had 
been back in the University City for a 
week—had made sure her graduation 
scheme of work was in accord with the 
Committee’s requirements, and _ that 
there were no coincidences in the hours 
for her several subjects. 

And now for a habitation which should 
be convenient to the Campus and reason- 
able as torent. She must save time and 
money this term, and clubs were ex- 
pensive in time and money, so she was 
going to rent rooms and board herself. 
A list of places furnished by real estate 
agents had discovered to her nothing 
that suited her plans, and she had just 
decided to advertise in the Gazette. 

“Three lines three times for fifty 
cents” she read in the page of classified 
advertisements. She had a little slip 
in her hand in which she had written, 
“Wanted by a student two rooms for 
housekeeping. Must be reasonable.” 

As she started out to walk to the 
Gazette office she gave herself up to 
the full enjoyment of the landscape. 
The hills were softly veiled in a shim- 
mering haze, and on their lower slopes 
were beautiful homes so harmonious 
in architecture and finish with their 
background, that they seemed almost 
as outgrowths from it, like the oaks 
and laurels. ‘“The Arcady of the Blest’’ 
Katherine murmured as she sensed the 
beauty of the whole. “How shall I 
ever be content again anywhere but 
here?” 

She walked down Euclid Avenue and 
turned into a path that skirted the 
creek. Here she could smell the laurels 





and blossoming oaks. As she passed 
under the low spreading branches of 
a large oak, she saw a brown-garbed, 
brown-haired little boy picking up oak 
galls and putting them into the turned 
up skirt of his blouse. 

“How do you do, little boy,” said 
Katherine. The child turned an oval 
olive-hued face toward her.” 

“How do,” he replied. 

Katherine was charmed by the picture 
like face and its naive and trusting ex- 
pression. She loved children, especially 
little boys, beyond all else, and longed 
as did Miss Alcott’s heroine for a whole 
farm full of them. She observed that 
this boy had on but one shoe and that 
on the other foot was a ragged stocking 
which was covered with burrs. His 
dress was illy made and almost button- 
less. 

“Wi, Wi, dit ni’ wi’ appie for peddie,”’ 
he said. 

Katherine was not enlightened until 
she saw him empty the oak galls into 
a soap box wagon, then begin to trundle 
it along crying shrilly, ““Ni’ wi’ appie.” 
He stopped short, after a few steps, 
and said in lowered voice. 

“Want ni’ wi’ appie, Lady?” 

“Oh,” said Katherine laughing, “I 
guess not today.” 

“Aw wi’, goodby,” he answered, 
then started on and resumed his cry: 
“Ni’ wi’ appie.” “‘Ni’ wi’ appie.” 

But Katherine could not so compla- 
cently turn away from this beautiful 
waif. She must know where he lived, 
and whether he had responsible guar- 
dians. 

“Where do you live, Willie?” she said 
approaching him again. 

“O’der’”—pointing to a house that 
was practically hidden behind a clump 
of laurels. It was an ugly drab cottage 
set on a high basement. A narrow 
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flight of stairs, sagging and dingy, led 
to the dwelling floor. 

“Let’s go and see if Mama wants 
some nice ripe apples,” pleaded Katherine 
taking the tiny hand in hers. 

“Mama do City, Chan do U. C. 
Berkie zip boom ah.” 

“Hurrah,” said Katherine laughing. 
“Let’s say that together,” and they did. 

Before they could ring the bell at the 
door of the drab cottage a pale, slender, 
yellow-haired, girl opened the front 
door and bore down on Willie like light- 
ning. 

“You naughty, naughty Billy Boy,” 
she exclaimed. “Why did you go off 
without your shoes?” 

“Did he go away before you could 
dress him?” queried Katherine. ‘He 
was down below the North Gate en- 
trance.” 

“Well,” retorted the girl crossly, “I 
had to get Chan’s breakfast early, Ma- 
ma’s gone. She had a right to come 
yesterday.” 

Retreat with apology, seemed the 
better part in the face of this discourag- 
ing reception, but Willie had put his 
hand again in hers and by a gentle pull 
was inviting her to wander and play 
with him. It was impossible to turn 
away from this little brown cherub 
without learning whether he had any 
other guardian angel than this unhappy 
looking girl. 

As she paused she caught a glimpse 
of a placard pinned to a fluttering cur- 
tain on her left. Instantly she seized 
this pretext for prolonging the interview. 

“You have rooms? Are they for 
housekeeping?” 

“Yes, but they ain’t redd up.” 

“Never mind that, I should like to 
see them if you'll be kind enough. I 
was just going to advertise for rooms 
when I met Willie peddling nice ripe 
apples.” 

The girl led her up a narrow steep 
stair which was littered with trash and 
soiled garments, to an attic. It was 
bare and unswept, but well lighted, and 
the west windows of the front room com- 
manded a magnificent view of the bay, 
including Tamalpais. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Katherine joyfully, 
“What a view.  IT’ll come tomorrow,” 
she said abruptly. ‘Perhaps I'll see 


your mother then, and—Is it a brother 
who is in the University?” 

“Yes, Chan. He works vacations in 
the electrical building.” 

Katherine went back to her room re- 
solved to put off advertising until—well 
until tomorrow anyway.” 

“That dirty disorderly house, and 
probably the family, too, are pretty 
nearly impossible; but, oh! that bewitching 
boy and that splendid view. It’s not 
more than a five minute walk from the 
University too, by that never-too-much- 
to-be-traveled path through the eucalyp- 
tus grove.” 

These reflections made a conflicting 
riot in her mind, until she decided to 
dismiss the subject, and go to Strawberry 
Canyon to look for columbines. 

Katherine found the mother—Mrs. 
Waters—in, when she called the next 
morning. She was a languid smiling 
woman of forty odd years, with lan- 
guishing dark eyes, and other elements 
of a past prettiness, of a lack-a-daisical 
kind. She wore long ear-drops of jet 
and gold, and a brooch of the same 
pattern. An embroidered magenta 
scarf draped her shoulders and her feet 
were shod in shabby slippers. Her 
coiffure was unkempt as though it had 
not been arranged since she slept. 

“Yes,”’ she said, with a southern drawl 
and accent, “I can let you have them 
upper rooms at any time. Rilly and 
Chan can fix them up. I’m plum tired 
out myself—I was on the go all day 
yesterday. But I need them little 
outings. It’s awful hard on me the 
responsibility of a family. My son 
Channing is a good boy, but he’s took 
up with his books, and I’d be fearful 
lonesome if it wasn’t for a friend of my 
girlhood days who tries to bring a little 
pleasure into my life.” The simper 
and plaintive tone, both amused and 
tantalized the listener. 

“IT should think,” said Katherine 
smiling, “that with Rilla and Willie 
you’d never be lonesome.”’ 

“Oh, children—little children are such 
a pester. They make me fearful ner- 
vous. You’ve no idea Miss Hunt how 
trying children are and then they can’t 
understand your feelings—”’ 

“When did you say the rooms will be 
ready for me?” interrupted Katherine. 
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“Oh, most any time, my daughter 
Florilla’s right handy at fixing up.” 
“Saturday?” suggested Katherine. 
“Oh, yes, certainly. Before Saturday, 

if you’d rather.” 

“Saturday then,” was the rejoinder, 
and Katherine hurried away lest her 
resolve should weaken in the prospect 
offthis flimsy woman as landlady. 

For nearly four months Katherine 
had lived on the attic floor of the Waters 
cottage. Sometimes she recalled the 
struggle of the first weeks, to make her 
stay there compatible with her self- 
respect, and that she had never once 
entertained the idea of giving it all up. 
She remembered with what dismay she 
had surveyed the rooms when they were 
pronounced ready for her occupancy. 
The meagerness and the meanness of 
the furnishings were pathetic. Mrs. 
Waters had accompanied her to the door, 
and in a voice suggestive of oil and honey, 
had said, “I hope you’ll find everything 
entirely satisfactory, Miss Hunt.” 

Katherine acknowledged the amiably 
expressed wish, with as cheerful a smile 
as she could summon, and shutting her- 
self in her new lodgings sat down to 
plan. Little by little she had replaced 
the most objectionable things, and with 
a smalljbut choice little hoard of prints 
and photographs, and her books she had 
after many weeks made her quarters 
attractive as well as comfortable. 

Her worst fears concerning the house- 
keeping were realized. The disorderly 
house had outraged all her tastes and 
habits, and it had been necessary to 
assume that the hall and stairway be- 
longed to her domain that she might, 
without implying reproach, keep them 
in order. She hired a Japanese woman 
for the initial scrubbing, and then swept 
and dusted them every morning before 
going out. Illy as she could spare the 
time for extra scrupulousness in her 
housekeeping, she was rewarded by the 
improvement she saw in Rilla’s habits. 
Mrs. Waters, though fixed in her ways 
of indolence and slackness, praised her 
daughter’s newly acquired virtues to 
Katherine with a complacency that was, 
by implication, — self-laudatory. But 
Katherine had ceased to take her land- 
lady seriously in the role of head of the 
household. Her pleasure trips with 


Mr. Hambly “her gentleman friend,” 
—familiarly addressed as “Jack’”—were 
increasingly frequent, and his praises 
were a favorite theme, in her casual 
talks with Katherine. ‘“He’s a typical 
southern gentleman,’ she averred, ‘‘so 
affable and witty.’”’ It was inevitable 
that Katherine should meet him, but 
she failed to discover the graces ascribed 
to him by Mrs. Waters. 

He was a bald, corpulent man of about 
forty, and his lumpish carriage bespoke 
physical indolence. To Katherine, his 
smirking countenance and familiar man- 
ners were scarcely less than obnoxious, 
but she reflected that beauty and wit 
are said to be in the mind of the perci- 
pient and she was willing to leave the 
question of Mr. Hambly’s charms to 
those who had predilections for them. 

Early in May when across the beaten 
track of college life, the shadows of final 
exes began to fall, Katherine thought 
that Chan should have some lightening 
of the demands made on him in his 
hours at home. It was manifestly useless 
to rely on Mrs. Waters for any such 
lightening of burdens, and reluctantly 
Katherine appealed to the already much 
burdened Rilla. 

“We must see that Willie is not allowed 
to bother Chan during exes, Rilla, and 
he must have all his meals on time. 
When the last examination is over, 
you and I will take Willie to Golden 
Gate Park for a whole day.” 

Rilla faithfully carried out these ad- 
monitions, not without a feeling of im- 
portance in thus helping out two college 
seniors; but beyond that motive, was 
the blissful anticipation of a holiday 
with Katherine and Willie. 

And now that happy day was at hand. 
Katherine’s last test was over, and they 
were actually on the way to the station 
with Willie skipping along between them. 
Chan was to meet them in the evening 
to carry Willie up the hill. 

As an electric train came to a stop, 
Mr. Hambley got down from a car 
near them. 

“Hello Kids!’’ he called to the children, 
then to Katherine he said with his one- 
sided smile, “You look pariental’’ and 
shoved his hat to one side, partly by 
way of salute and partly to give a jaunty 
air to his bearing. She understood now 
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why Mrs. Waters had declined to make 
one of their party. 

His appearance at this juncture seemed 
like an ill omen, but Katherine tried to 
dismiss all disturbing thoughts and devote 
herself to the children’s pleasure. 

It was a splendid day. The very 
atmosphere of the beautiful park seemed 
palpitating with hospitality and gladness. 
The golden hours melted swiftly away, 
but they paid their full toll of pleasure 
to the little revelers as they passed. 
It was late in the afternoon when they 
passed out of the gate of the enchanted 
country, and took the car for the ferry. 

Willie fell asleep on the Berkeley train, 
but Rilla was wide-eyed with memories 
and impatience to see Chan and tell 
him the story of the wonderful day. 

“Here’s Chan,” cried Rilla as their 
train stopped at the depot. 

“He looks down in the mouth.” 
Katherine saw him too, and wondered 
at his air of dejection and preoccupation. 
Indeed, he did not see them until Rilla 
ran up and caught his hand saying 
mockingly: “Chan, you blind man, 
come and take Willie. He’s been asleep 
most of the way back.” 

Rilla chattered incessantly as they 
walked homeward, undaunted by Chan’s 
unresponsiveness. When they reached 
North Gate, where they left the street 
to take a bypath, Chan said: “Run 
ahead, Rilla, and see how the kitchen 
fire is doing, and give us a light in the 
front window.” 

When she had left them, Chan stopped 
and put an envelope in Katherine’s 
hand. 

“Will you read that Miss Hunt, and 
tell me what I should do?” 

It was a note carelessly written on 
a half sheet torn from Rilla’s school 
tablet. It read: 


Dear Chan:— 

Jack and I were married this morning. 
We take the noon train to Jack’s old home 
in Cook County, Tennessee. Goodby. 


a8 a 


You’re a good hand with the children 
and Rilla’s gettin’ to be a right good 


housekeeper. I reckon you all will get 
along all right. 

With love, 

Your Motber. 


Katherine caught her breath and 
looked with dismay at her companion. 
“They’re gone,” she gasped. “You can 
do nothing—can you?” She looked up 
the hill to the cottage where the light 
already shone from the open door. 

“Dear loving faithful Rilla,’” she 
thought. Then she turned again to 
Chan on whose shoulder Willie’s curly 
head lay. In his mournful eyes the 
tragedy of it all was reflected. A lonely 
hearthstone awaited him, for though 
the deserter had been a poor household 
goddess, so potent is the very name of 
mother, that this act of covert faithless- 
ness seemed to destroy the very nexus 
of the family group. 

With swelling heart, Katherine put 
her hand on the young man’s arm. 
“Chan,” she said falteringly. “I have 
guessed that you care for me, do you?” 

“Katherine I’ve been your lover ever 
since I’ve known you. I’m a _ poor 
hand at dissembling it seems, and you 
know why I could not tell you of my 
love.” 

“Tf you love me enough, will you do 
what I ask you to Chan?” 

“Why—if I can Katherine.” 

“Then, get a license and a minister 
and come to me to morrow at Mrs. 
Holmes—where I lived last year. Chan, 
you have courage and constancy, that’s 
why I love you, but I’ll have to be bold 
for both of us. We’re going to take 
care of these children—you and I. Now 
good night!” and she shyly lifted her 
pretty face to be kissed. ‘‘Remember, 
we're engaged, and tomorrow is our 
wedding day. Go—tell Rilla,” she said, 
and, turning abruptly from him, she 
ran lightly back to the road that led 
across the campus. 
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c JORSIOROIO! 
The HISTORICAL ELEMENTS of 
CALIFORNIA LITERATURE. 





(Continued from December) 





By George Wharton James, Litt. D. 


This is the sixth article in a series by the Editor dealing with California' Literature. 
The first article appeared in the June issue of OUT WEST and was entitled, ‘The Spirit 
of California Literature. “‘When completed the series will afford a historical and analytical 
survey of the subject that should be useful to all students and lovers of California. 
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The Effect of California’s Isolation Upon Literature. 








When the railway came in, it brought 
a large number of intelligent, strong men 
and women, who, however, were still 
in the bondage of the Eastern academic 
ideals. Immediately there began a 
silent but, nevertheless, deadly conflict 
between the two ideals—that of the free 
pioneer, and that of the conventionalized 
academician. Possibly even the war- 
riors did not know they were fighting; 
did not realize that a great mind battle 
and soul-conflict was going on, upon 
the winning of which by one side or the 
other, depended the highest welfare of 
the race and the due progress of civili- 
zation. Yet whether they did or not 
certain men and women have ever stood 
forth, forcefully and valiantly, for the 
free pioneer ideal. Every note they have 
pronounced has been a note of defiance 
to blind conventionalism, cold formalism, 
hypocritical or sincere bending of the 
knee to “recognized standards” of aca- 
demic ideals. These leaders of the Calif- 
ornia spirit I have elsewhere character- 
ized and described. They have held on 
—influenced, unconsciously, mayhap, by 
their pioneer heredity, their environment, 
—to the basic and fundamental principles 
laid down by the life of the pioneers, in 
spite of the great influx of conflicting 
and warring elements, that would super- 
ciliously and arrogantly ignore them or 
override them. These pioneer leaders 
realize that the crystallization of ideas 
and thoughts for a living, growing people 
is not good. They have learned the 
lesson taught the French Academy when 
it tried to place bounds upon the French 
language, that living things are not to 
be. bound,—the law that schools, and 











colleges, and systems arid institutions 
seem so dunder-headed that they will 
not learn, viz: that man is above all 
man-made law, all systems, all schools, 
all institutions, all forms, all ceremonies 
—that He, Man, creates these forms 
and systems for his use and his good, 
not to be controlled, led, dominated, 
enslaved by them. 

Law is to be revered and followed 
not because it is law, but because it aids 
in securing a higher justice to men. 
Medicine is not to be worshiped because 
it is medicine, but because it ministers 
to the diseased bodies of men and brings 
them back to health. The Church is 
not to be revered because it is the church, 
but because it brings man into closer 
relationship with the Divine. Society 
is not to be deferred to because it is 
society but because it helps men and 
women in their association one with 
another. Authority of any kind must 
demonstrate its right to exist, or it can 
no longer be authority. In the pioneer 
days the calling into existence of the 
Vigilance Committee showed that these 
sturdy first-sons of California realized 
these principles to the full extent of act- 
ing upon them. When law ceased to 
demand obedience to its authority by 
its inherent honesty, justice and truth, 
the people arose in their supreme power, 
and took back from the courts—for the 
time being—the power with which they 
had endowed and vested them. They 
knew that courts, in themselves, had no 
power. Their power was a conferred 
power, a power delegated, but, placed 
under their control as agents for a specif- 
ic purpose to be used only in a specific 
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manner. And they grasped the funda- 
mental principle that they—the people— 
were the conferrers of that power, and 
that, therefore, when the courts ceased 
to be just, when law was of greater con- 
sequence than justice, form and technical- 
ity than right and truth, precedent than 
honor, they arose in their supreme 
might, smote the lying mouth of pretend- 
ed justice, tore the ermine from the 
shoulders of the men who had soiled 
and degraded it, bade the pretenders 
stand aside, while they, in simple integ- 
rity, without blinding pomp and form, 
confusing technicalities or delaying prece- 
dents, proceeded to administer justice 
in conformity with the immutable laws 
of God written upon the heart of every 
man. And this is the California spirit 
that, I venture to prophecy, will ultimate- 
ly prevail throughout all civilizations, 
viz;. that when the courts, the officers, 
the personalities to whom the people 
have committed the task of seeing that 
equal justice is meted out to all men, 
regardless of wealth, position, influence, 
color, or station, value themselves and 
their legal machinery (commonly called 
laws, precedents, technicalities and forms ) 
more than they value the common good, 
the people will arise, en masse, and retire 
to well-merited degradation and disgrace 
the officers of the courts they have es- 
tablished and sweep into the lumber- 
room of the trash of the ages the machin- 
ery that hinders instead of furthers the 
exercise of their honest, upright, truth- 
ful and just purposes. 

This battle has to be fought today in 
California, as it was fought and won in 
pioneer days, not perhaps in the same 
way, or by following the same methods; 
but, as the pioneers recognized and acted 
upon the principles I have just outlined, 
so will the people of California generally 
be in the front rank of those peoples 
who in this present day will demand and 
secure the readjustment of the whole of 
the legal system upon this truthful, 
honorable, moral and just basis. The 
people of the Eastern States who have 
come to reside in California with their 
ideas crystallized into worship for law, 
as law, are opposed to these pioneer 
methods and ideas. Had the railways 
not been built for another five decades 
or so, the pioneer principles would have 
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taken such deep root that no influx of 
Eastern methods would have overturned 
the active working out of them that the 
good common sense and untrammelled 
minds of the pioneers would have dis- 
covered. Had California remained iso- 
lated for fifty more years her sons and 
daughters would have formulated a 
simple legal system, free from the tram- 
mels of old crystallization, based upon 
common-sense, manhood, justice, right 
and honor, rather than upon techni- 
calities, system, procedure, precedent, 
form and ceremonial. 

Few people yet realize that the Vigi- 
lance Committee movement was the 
blind, unconscious reaching out of the 
hearts of these early-day Californians, 
(save, possibly, on the part of a few 
supreme leaders), to this grand and 
greatly to be desired end. Unfortunate- 
ly the principle involved was not suf- 
ficiently understood to be ground deep 
into the hearts of the people, so that when 
the railways so largely increased the per- 
centage of those who accepted the East- 
ern ideals, the simpler and truer methods 
were put upon the defensive, and the 
day of deliverance from the slavery of 
legalities and technicalities set back for 
several generations. The conflict, how- 
ever, is now actually in progress, while 
the victims of improperly administered 
“law” are ground between the upper 
and nether millstones. Restrained from 
violent measures by their innate sense 
of right and justice these true Califor- 
nians, these free souls, suffer wrong and 
will continue to suffer until the burden 
becomes too great. Then the upheaval 
will occur. Then, at one fell swoop, 
shyster lawyers, law books, technicali- 
ties, procedures, pomp, precedents, cere- 
monies, and the courts that uphold and 
maintain them in their injustices will be 
swept out of existence, and newer, simpler, 
honester lawyers, laws, courts and pro- 
cedures substituted in their place. 

It must not be assumed by my reader 
for one moment because I thus speak of 
sweeping changes that I advocate wildly 
revolutionary methods. This is an age 
of reason and of the rule of the people. 
As never before the people en masse are 
awakening to their imberent rights, and 
to the fact that laws and courts are not 
their masters but their creations. I have 
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no fear of mob rule. I believe that as 
men awaken to the full sense of injustice 
and wrong they may be trusted to be 
just and do right. To me the awaken- 
ing of the public spirit in the vigilance 
committees of California’s early days was 
a type of the spirit that will control the 
clearer and fuller awakening of these later 
days. Noone can deny that today the law 
and the machinery of the courts are im- 
measurably more for the rich than for the 
poor. If a rich man is indicted for the alleg- 
ed commission of a crime he may secure, 
with his money, able and unscrupulous 
lawyers, who, by delays, by following 
technical mazes, interposing legal frivol- 
ities, unnessarily and unduly prolonging 
expensive litigation, can defeat almost 
any law, pervert directly or indirectly 
any court’s decision, prevent almost 
any punishment. If men in ordinary 
business were to follow such methods 
they would be “done up” instanter. 
Yet we blindly follow and meekly accept 
these tortuous, winding and confusing 
methods because of the Eastern ideal 
so firmly inplanted in our minds of rever- 
ence for law as law. The true Califor- 
nian in his heart recognizes no law that 
is not inherently right, or self-evidently 
or reasonably evident for the good of 
the greatest number of the people. He 
respects good laws, but he knows his 
lawmakers too well blindly to accept 
everything with reverence that they 
label “law.” 

Helen Hunt Jackson was a true Califor- 
nian in this regard. Read what she says 
of the laws which caused the evictions 
she describes in Ramona. 

“The history of the United States 
Government’s repeated violations of 
faith with the Indians thus convicts 
us, as a nation, not only of having out- 
raged the principles of justice, which are 
the basis of international law; and of 
having laid ourselves open to the accusa- 
tion of both cruelty and perfidy; but of 
having made ourselves liable to all 
punishments which follow upon such 
sins—to arbitrary punishment at the 
hands of any civilized nation who might 
see fit to call us to account, and to that 
more certain natural punishment which, 
sooner or later, as surely comes from 
evil-doing as harvests come from sown 
seed.’’ 





Chas. F. Lummis shows this same 
keen discernment and _ discrimination 
in regard to the rightness of law in com- 
menting upon the eviction of the In- 
dians from Warner’s Ranch in the Oc- 
tober number of Out West, 1902:— 

“The Supreme Court has, indeed, 
given them (the ranch owners) full 
possession under a Mexican land grant— 
made by a particularly and notoriously 
worthless Mexican carpetbagger Gover- 
nor, who was run out of California in 
disgrace—and has decreed the eviction 
of the Indians who have occupied these 
lands from long before there was any 
Micheltorena or any Mexican Govern- 
ment—or any U. 8. Supreme Court. 
But that does not make it equity, nor 
even good law. The Supreme Court 
of the United States also once gave the 
notorious Dred Scott decision. As a 
matter of fact, the Warner’s Ranch 
decision will rank no better in history, 
though its defect is not partisanship but 
ignorance. From the legal standpoint 
it is an astonishing monument of mis- 
information. The U. S. Supreme Court 
is a great and noble body, wise in our 
own laws; but what it does not know 
about the Spanish laws would make— 
as this decision shows—a ponderous 
volume. The Warner’s Ranch, and all 
other Southwestern landgrant titles, 
derive solely from the Spanish laws. 
The Supreme Court recognized this 
basic fact; but in attempting to adjudi- 
cate this case did what not only never 
was done but never could be done under 
those laws. If the Court had been prop- 
erly informed of the fundamentals— 
which seem quite worthy to be under- 
stood by it, since at least half the titles 
in Arizona, New Mexico and California 
rest thereon—it would indeed have given 
the ranch to the claimants under the 
grant, but at the same time would have 
secured the Indians in perpetual title 
to such lands as they occupied and used. 
The claimants had no title on earth to 
the ranch, except by Spanish law; and 
under Spanish law there is no possible 
way, means or device by which these 
Indians could have been dispossessed 
of the lands they were born on. Every 
Spanish and every Mexican landgrant 
was with this reservation, express or 
implied. The grantee was given the 
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tract (generally an enormous one), 
subject to the occupancy of such In- 
dians as were upon it. They could be 
restricted to the lands they needed and 
employed; but there was no such thing 
as evicting them. The Laws of the 
Indies bristle with repeated, explicit 
and effective edicts to prevent any sort 
whatever of dispossessing Indians from 
their lands.” 

Herbert Howe Bancroft in his chapters 
on the California Vigilance Committee 
reasons in equally clear and discriminat- 
ing fashion. He says in “Popular 
Tribunals,” Vol. 1, page 205, 

“It was clearly apparent that the time 
was fast approaching when the indig- 
nation of the people must burst its fet- 
ters; the enemies of peace and honest 
living had filled their cup of iniquity to 
overflowing. Patience had become 
puerility. The question was no longer 
whether it was right for the people to 
take law into their own hands and exe- 
cute justice, but whether the virtuous 
and orderly element in the community 
should have any existence at all. Over 
and over again the legal machinery then 
in operation was proved utterly inade- 
quate to the suppression of crime; wick- 
edness grew bolder and more rampant 
every day, until the simple proposition 
was, Shall the substance of the right- 
minded and industrious be forever taken 
to feed villiany? Then it was thata 
secret committee of men determined to 
put on armor and stand ready, the self- 
constituted exponents and executives 
of order and of law, sprung as it were 
from the ground.” 

Prior to this expression of opinion, 
he had written the following in his 
Introductory Chapter: 

“The doctrine of Vigilance, if I may 
so call the idea or principle embodied 
in the term vigilance committee, is that 
the people, or a majority of them, 
possess the right, nay, that it is their 
bounded duty, to hold perpetual vigil 
in all matters relating to their goverance, 
to guard their laws with circumspection, 
and sleeplessly to watch their servants 
chosen to execute them. Yet more is 
implied. Possessing this right, and ac- 
knowledging the obligation, it is their 
further right and duty, whenever they 
see misbehavior on the part of their 
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servants, whenever they see the laws 
which they have made trampled upon, 
distorted, or prostituted, to rise in their 
sovereign privilege and remove such un- 
faithful servants, lawfully if possible, 
arbitrarily if necessary. The law must 
govern, absolutely, eternally, say the 
men of vigilance. Suffer inconvenience, 
injustice if need be, rather than attempt 
illegal reform. Every right-minded man 
recognizes the necessity of good conduct 
in human associations, to secure which 
experience teaches that rule is essential. 
In a free Republican form of government 
every citizen contributes to the making 
of the laws, and is interested in seeing 
them executed and obeyed. The good 
citizen, above all others, insists that the 
law of the land shall be regarded. But 
to have law, statutes must be enacted 
by the people; governments must be 
administered by the representatives of 
the people; officials, to be officials, must 
be chosen by the people. Law is the 
voice of the people. Now it is not the 
voice of the people that vigilance would 
disregard, but the voice of corrupt offi- 
cials and bad men. Law is the will of 
the community as a whole; it is therefore 
omnipotent. When law is not omnip- 
otent, it is nothing. This is why, when 
law fails—that is to say, when a power 
rises in society antagonistic at once to 
statutory law and to the will of the people 
—the people must crush the enemy of 
their law or be crushed by it. A true 
vigilance committee is this expression of 
power on the part of the people in the 
absence or impotence of law. Omnip- 
otence in rule being necessary, and law 
failing to be omnipotent, the element here 
dominated vigilance becomes omnipo- 
tent, not as a usurper, but as a friend in 
an emergency. Vigilance recognizes 
fully the supremacy of law, flies to its 
rescue when beaten down by its natural 
enemy, crime, and lifts it up, that it may 
always be supreme; and if the law must 
be broken to save the state then it 
breaks it soberiy, conscientiously, and 
under the formulas of law, not in a feel- 
ing of revenge, or in a manner usual to 
the disorderly rabble.” 

It is interesting in this year of grace 
1912 to compare these California ut- 
terances, or utterances made by those 
embued with the California spirit, with 
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the remarks of Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt expressed in The Outlook, January 
6, 1912, upon the judiciary of the United 
States and of judicial decisions that 
run counter to the judgment of the 
majority of our citizens. He says: 

“T hold with Abraham Lincoln that 
we are unfit to be called a free people 
if we permanently surrender the right 
to shape our destinies and place this 
right in the hands of any men not re- 
sponsible to us. I do not believe that 
it is wise or safe to pretend that we have 
self-government and yet by indirect 
methods to try to rob ourselves of self- 
government. I believe that the only 
ultimate safety for our people is in self- 
control; not in control from the outside. 
I do not believe in snap judgments, I 
do not believe in permitting the deter- 
mination of a moment to be transmuted 
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into a permanent policy; but I do believe 
that the serious, sober, well-thought- 
out judgment of the people must be 
given effect; I do believe that this people 
must ultimately control its own desti- 
nies, and cannot surrender the right of 
ultimate control to a judge any more 
than to a legislator or an executive. As 
a matter of expediency it may be, and in 
my opinion it is, desirable that the con- 
trol by the people over the judge shall 
be exercised more cautiously and in 
different fashion than the control by 
the people over the legislator and the 
executive; but the control must be there, 
the power must exist in the people to 
see to it that the judge, like the legis- 
lator and the executive, becomes in the 
long run representative of and answer- 
able to the well-thought-out judgment 
of the people as a whole.” 


Hope’s Anchorage. 


A VACATION REVERIE—By Elmer E. Mellette 


Upon a California strand, 
Where deep-sea billows speak the land, 
Rumbling oceanic lore, 
Like mariners reveling on the shore, 
A barque on the strenuous surge of life, 
Sought refuge from enthralling strife; 
Asking the sun-flecked plain of blue, 
*“ Are tales of Utopian bliss untrue?” 
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Hailing the winds from the ocean’s lair, 
“Is the ultima Thule but a realm of care?” 

When lo, from the surf an answering bail, 
Arose on the whispering summer gale— 

A precept blown from nature’s tome, 
Conning the wayward voyager home. 


“ Hoy, cruiser, Ho! Belay thy fear; 
Storm-tossed hope may harbor bere; 

Furl ye, the riven wings of quest; 
Anchor safe in the port of rest. 

Forget the struggling days—the flight 
Of graceless watches of the night; 

Unhballowed strife can not entbrall, 
If burdened hearts relinquish all. 

Since nature’s dawn the boundless sea, 
Has murmured matinal rhapsody, 

And beating at man’s land-locked door, 
Will importune forevermore— 

Cast mundane cares upon the sands, 
Where surges stretch effacing hands; 

Strive not for fame or golden fleece 
Be free! Hope’s anchorage is peace. 






































HE glory of California’s mountains 
has been told in song and story, 
wa lauded by brush and camera, so 
“ many times that their fame is 
known far and near throughout the land. 
This is true of all of them with one single 
exception—Mount San Jacinto. Like 
children of rich inheritance, the others 
have received their rightful legacy in 
liberal and fairly divided apportionment. 
But, for San Jacinto, there has been noth- 
ing but cold neglect. Is he the black 
sheep of the family? Those who know 
him love his fine massive body, wearing 
proudly on his noble head the silver 
crown of snow. Those who love him 
watch the light of the morning, when it 
transforms the silent white sheet into 
flaming Alpine-glow; they wait for the 
moon to play with softly gleaming rays 
on the spotless shroud enwrapping his 
sleeping form. All dwellers on the desert 
pay him homage as guardian of their 
domain, patron saint and _ protector 
against cold and wind, clouds and storms. 
During hot summer days he beckons 
with well-kept promises of cool glens in 
shaded pine-groves where springs and 
fresh waters bring joy to the heart of 
dried-out desert folk. 

At Palm Springs in the shade of a 
palm tree, we decided to climb to the 
sky-line of the San Jacinto range from 
the desert side. It had not been done 
before by white people, although the 
oldest Indians say they used to go to 
Taquitch Valley straight up from the 
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desert, an impossible feat as anyone 
viewing the rock-ribbed flank of the 
mountain would declare. We—Dr. 
R. L. Hill of Oakland, Morgan Draper 
of New York, and the writer—rolled up 
our blankets, took provisions for three 
days, coffee, sugar, bread and bacon, 
and left Palm Springs on the second 
day of May. We selected as the seem- 
ingly easiest approach to the mountain 
the ridge between West Fork of Palm 
Canyon and Murray Canyon running 
in a westerly direction. Our object 
was to find out whether a trail could be 
established which would connect the 
desert with the mountains, a trail from 
palm to pine. 

The gentle slope however became 
steep and steeper, the packs on our shoul- 
ders heavier, our canteens lighter, and 
the sinking sun reminded us to make 
camp for the night. Into the bottom 
of Murray Canyon we descended, where 
soon our camp-fire told the surprised 
coyotes that they were welcome to en- 
joy the pleasant odor of frying bacon. 
Early morning saw us again on the ridge, 
climbing over and around boulders and 
brush when Draper, who was in the 
lead, suddenly exclaimed: “Look!” He 
stood on a sharp ledge opposite which, 
at a distance of about five hundred yards, 
was revealed a splendid spectacle of 
falling water, a succession of cascades 
of which the two largest ones were about 
sixty feet high. The sight reminded 
me of a prophetic passage in a half- 
forgotten railway folder: “A Yosemite 
may be hidden in the folds of these desert 
mountains.” 

Draper Falls, we christened the cata- 
ract, and went on our way rejoicing, 
meeting again and again cascades and 
falls of more or less height, till our at- 
tention was called to the snow-capped 
peak above us and the question had to 
be decided which ridge to choose to 
gain the crest. Our route was contin- 
ually interrupted by unforseen cross- 
canyons and mountain walls. We had 
passed through different zones of vege- 
tation—first through the territory of 
cactus, mesquite, and greasewood, then 
through the region of the wild plum with 
different varieties of juniper and bastard 
cedar. And now we entered the belt 


of dense underbrush, buckthorn and 
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shrub oak, the latter especially showing 
grim determination not to let us pass. 

Our hand axe was of no use; we had 
to throw the weight of our bodies against 
the brush; and, when the ranks of our 
foe closed so tightly together that no 


jackrabbit could pass through the 
thicket, then we climbed on top and 
scrambled ahead as well as we could, 
dropping sometimes from the top of 
the higher brush down to the lower. 
Evening came; one of our canteens had 
enough water left to boil coffee for the 
night and morning. We found a stony 
ledge, wide enough or rather hardly 
wide enough, to spread our blankets. 
Then camp fire, bacon sizzling in the 
frying pan, the smoke of the festive 
pipe, fun and laughter! 

The “top of the morning’ saw us 
again on top of the shrub oak. But 
soon we gained the open, and reached 
the first snow under the first pine. 
Here we washed and rested, looking deep 
down to where, five thousand feet below 
our feet, lay the desert gleaming golden 
in the morning sun. Out of the sand 
rose purple hills, and faintly blue shone 
the placid lake of the desert, the Salton 
Sea. Then, moving, on we waded through 
hard snow banked up from four to six 
feet, and we did not mind breaking 
through once in a while—it was part 
of the game. At noon we reached the 
crest of the range at an altitude of 7520 
feet. Turning our face to the east, we 
saw the panorama of the desert; to the 
west, the panorama of green mountains, 
the Hemet reservoir, San Jacinto Val- 
ley, Elsinore Lake, and the far-off 
ocean. Taquitch Mountain and Marion 
Mountain were at our right; but, tower- 
ing above them, 10,508 feet in elevation, 
throned in silent icy majesty under a 
cold blue sky, was the mountain king, 
San Jacinto. 

We descended in asoutherly direction, 
toward a pasture and ranch-house, which 
we had spied from above and which 
proved to be the Onstatt Ranch, the 
goal we had intended to make. Walk- 
ing on top of trees was now a mere joke; 
and, after two hours of crawling through 
heavy undergrowth and dropping from 
thicket into thicket, we came at last into 
the valley and set foot on solid ground, 
strolling over pastures green where 
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gentle cows grazed, a pastoral scene 
that set dreams afloat of milk and honey. 
No need to say that we found friendly 
hospitality at the ranch-house, that our 
dreams were realized—milk and honey, 
and bread, with apples to boot. In fine 
spirits we again took to the road, which 
led us over verdant fields studded with 
stately pine trees. Night overtook us 
but light broke through the darkness— 
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good meals, to sit around a cozy fire— 
what pleasure! 

The next day we took a “pasear’”’ to 
Idylwild, the romantic summer resort 
among pines and oaks; and, after another 
night spent at Keen Camp, we entered 
the home stretch through Thomas Valley 
to the old Vandewenter Ranch and down 
the Vandewenter trail to Palm Canyon— 





Keen Camp! 


Here we felt at home at the desert—Palm Springs. From the 
To be in good company, to enjoy pines to the palms! 
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A Land in the West. 
By Margaret Troili Campbell 


There’s a land in the west where the rough hills break, 

Rolling to sunsetin long ridges surging motionless away, 

Low, near the horizon. The blackened bush, the granite 
heaps of rocks, 

Follow their long wild rolling, the clouds weigh down— 
an aerial landscape 

That matches in its heavy lack of motion these long surges 
of earth, 

Their soil is meagre and sandy, they shall not express 

i great abundance, 

They shall not bloom. The great rocks are wearing, the 
winds are grinding them— 

A work not yet finished nature is busy with. Like 
sterile oases they lie 

Above the fields man is tilling, the rocks wear faces gro- 
tesque 

As if they grimaced at man, and yet in time they shall 
crumble and lie 

Below the furrows of grain he is sowing. The little 
fingers of the roots 

Shall feel among them for globules of moisture. 


It serves us very well 

To walk over the granite breakers in the waning day, im 
this gaunt surf of land, 

And to look across this bigh valley and bebold the kings, 

The snow-clad mountains, speaking so to the sunset tn 
delicate signallings of color, 

Until the last is gone, and the high mountain withdraws 
beyond the dark. 

Then we descend unto our bomes, thus silently dismissed 
by the great monarch, 

Tuned to the immense quiet in which he secludes himself. 
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By E. Young Wead 








AH-HAH is coming! * Hah-hah is 
coming! Hah-hah, Hah-hah, Hab- 
Hah!” Every lip took up the 

Maes song and every eye was bright, 
for the coming of Hah-Hah meant 
deliverance from the long cold bondage 
of winter. 

Not for twenty years had the Red 
Men suffered so much. Instead of the 
warm gentle rain which they loved, 
Skallalatoots had sent the snow, cover- 
ing the firewood for weeks and scaring 
the fish to the ocean. Hunger, the 
wood-demon that carries off the papooses, 
drives the squaws to wail in the forest 
and ploughs lines in the foreheads of the 
braves, had entered their lodges an un- 
welcome guest and had lingered until 
their souls were filled with rebellion 
and their hearts with hate. By night 
was heard the beating of tom-toms, 
the supplication of women and the chant 
beside the sick, by day, the din of medi- 
cine men, the wierd song of worship 
and the hoarse chorus of mourners. 

But soon it would all be over, for 
Hah-hah was coming. She had des- 
patched her messengers, the robins, to 
herald her approach, and some morning 
soon, when they awoke, the beautiful 
maiden would smile on them and all 
would again be well. 

They cleaned their canoes, sharpened 
their spears and made ready their hooks 
for the fish and as the snow began to 
melt, they collected driftwood for a 
huge fire in honor of their welcome guest. 

Wah-Wah-Hoo alone looked grave, 
for Wah-Wah-Hoo alone had met the 
maiden as a lover. Deep in some forest 
glade, she had thrown round him her 
enchanting spell, had lightly kissed his 
cheek, then bounded away. Long had 
he followed, pleading with the eloquence 
of love, but she had been firm; and when 
he sought to hold her by force, she had 








sped from his clasp like a peri in flight 
and behind her the lilies sprang up. 

This time Wah-Wah-Hoo meant 
to keep her, and he knit his brow in 
perplexed thought as he planned a way. 

Before the break of day he was in 
the forest building a lodge—a temporary 
affair, since he was in haste. He selected 
an open glade where the sun could get 
in, for Hah-Hah loved the sunshine— 
and began to interlace young firs, tender 
saplings of alder, and bushes that bore 
the saslal berries. In two days he had 
finished the hut, and with a blanket of 
skins and dry sticks with which to start 
a fire, he set out to intercept his loved one. 

Fearless he pushed toward the south, 
careless of night or wild-beasts or foes, 
but even his young strength at last grew 
weary, and with a sigh, he wrapped 
himself in his robe of skin and lay down 
to sleep. 

When he woke, she was there. In 
her breath was the odor of violets and 
he trembled at her touch like a leaf in 
the wind. Long she lingered, and to- 
gether they watched the melting snow, 
the budding leaves, the dancing chip- 
munks, the thousand signs of the 
year’s new life; then Hah-Hah spoke. 

“The ice-bound streams are calling 
me, the patient#Red Men watch, even 
the gaunt wolf hungers for the shadow 
of the Maid from}the South. Hah-Hah 
must go.” 

Then #Wah-Wah-Hoo led her to his 
lodge and put her in, but when he would 
have followed, she closed the door and 
made it fast and to all his passionate 
pleadings she made but one reply: 

“The Red Men have*suffered much; 
without Hah-Hah they will perish.” 

He looked at the flimsy structure and 
was half-minded to tear it down, but 
that meant defeat, so he turned away. 
“See!” he cried, making a hole among 
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the branches with his fingers, ‘“The snow 
is all gone and wild flowers are growing; 
ferns are waking and behind me I hear 
the Voice of the Torrent. You need 
not go.” 

“Where Hah-Hah has passed, there 
is Spring,” she replied. ‘Look before.” 

He looked and behold there was snow 
y and cold and winter. He turned his 
back. 

“We will go to the south,” he said. 
“Wah-Wah-Hoo will take the blame. 
On his head shall the punishment light. 
He will protect his bride.” 

The maiden sighed, and at once the 
trees took up the note and a wail swept 
through the forest. And again the 
tree-tops rocked, the cold wind whistled 
through the pine needles. 

It was a signal and Wah-Wah-Hoo 
pleaded,—‘“‘Quick! let us go.” But the 
maiden only sighed. 

Then came the tramping of many 
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feet, shouts of joy as the savages found 
the prison of their Deliverer, yells of 
rage at her captor—with maddened 
whoops they flew to her rescue. 

Tall and commanding, the young 
brave stood before his door with upraised 
knife and angry brow, prepared to give 
his life for his love. 

“Hah-Hah, Hah-Hah, Hah-Hah!” 
cried the Red Men, and with the tre- 
mendous force of unsatisfied desire, 
they hurled themselves upon the young 
brave and his cage. Before their on- 
slaught, the flimsy edifice went down— 
they tore it to pieces and with infuriated 
screams buried their knives in Wah- 
Wah-Hoo’s breast. 

With the light tread of a spirit, Hah- 
Hah slipped out and sped on her way, 
but now great drops gathered in her 
gentle eyes splashing constantly on the 
dark earth, and never again did she 
come with sunshine and song, but always 
with soft balmy breezes and tears. 
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The Childless Mother’s Lullaby. 


By Margaret Hobson 


Sleep little babe, that my flesh never bore, 

Lean your dream head on your lone mother’s arm, 
Now while the moonlight makes ghosts on the floor, 
Mother will shield you from all shade of harm. 
Sleep little spirit child, help me to dream, 

Help me to make things as sweet as they seem. 


Child of my dreams let your dear eyelids close, 
The wee bird has folded its head neath its wing, 













The breeze brings the odor of lilac and rose, 

The soft night is bush with the breath of the spring. 
My heart is so lonely, my eyes are so dim, 

God is keeping you there just to call me to Him. 


Child of my spirit, my angel of love, 

I will be faith‘ul and loyal and true! 

God kept you from me in His bright world above 

That His Christ-child might share what I’d kept all for 


you. 
Sleep little angel child, sweet be thy rest, 
Till mother shall wake thee in realms of the blest. 
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By Harry Ernest Corbet 
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MEONE had told Wilfred that 
romance was dead, that Cupid 
m had gone out of business along 
a with the ancient grafters who 
used to sell love philters and charms to 
snare maiden hearts. This same person 
had also declared the only way to win 
a girl in these modern, matter of fact 
days was to “butt in and make the 
strong talk and follow it up with the 
preacher and a furnished flat.” 

And because Wilfred differed from 
this cynical and hardened doubter, he 
was purchasing his sixth tooth-brush 
within two hours. He really needed 
the first brush and paid for it with as 
little thought of the adventure to follow 
as if he were settling for a plate of sordid 
pork and beans at “Heinie’s.”” But as 
he turned from the drug counter his 
eyes fell upon a vision which made his 
heart vibrate with noise and the panicky 
uncertainty of a decrepit motorcycle. 
Directly in his path of view stood Gwen- 
dolin Harrigan, in charge of the bargain 
counter in the jewelry department at 
Cheatem’s Mammoth Store. 

Now a few of the girls at Cheatem’s, 
who professed acquaintance with Gwen- 
dolin from the time she slid down the 
ancestral cellar door, asserted with curl- 
ing of lips and uptilting of noses, that 
her name was Mollie. But since Percy 
Haskins, the floor walker, called her 
Gwenny, she got away with the Gwendo- 
lin game—about ninety per cent. Red- 
haired, freckle-faced Kate Mulally, of 
the “beauty” department, still addressed 
her as Moll amid the half titter of the 
more timid girls. 

To Wilfred it mattered not whether 
her name was Mollie or Gwendolin 
or paint-on-the-face. She was his 
fate. He was positive of this after 
counting his pulse as he leaned against 
the plate-glass window when he had 
wandered in a daze from the store. In 





his not far distant school-days he had 
read of Helen of Troy, and since then 
had seen several of the much advertised 
stage beauties, but none of these had 
forced his pulse up to a hundred beats 
to a minute, or set his head to going 
round like the hands of a clock with a 
broken escapement. Never before he 
thought had his eyes beheld such dazzling 
radiance, such hair—piled in great canary 
masses, such complexion, such teeth, 
such—such everything. 

Maude Brooks, who sold _ ribbons, 
would have been glad to explain the 
cause, or method, of Gwendolin’s as- 
tonishing attractiveness had she been 
given an opportunity to do so. The 
two girls used to room together until 
Maude caught Mike Finlay, her steady, 
shooting the chutes with Gwendolin 
at the Park one Sunday afternoon when 
the faithless chum had announced she 
was going to call on an aunt. 

Wilfred was the product of a private 
training school for “‘gentlemen’s” sons, 
and had grown up with the ingrowing 
idea that girls were almost human, but 
not quite. He knew Gwendolin wasn’t 
of mortal clay; she was divine. And 
it was a case of love at first sight. Not, 
however, his first case of love, for his 
secluded rearing had naturally made 
him most susceptible. At Mrs. Martin’s 
boarding house, which bore the gaudy 
legend, “Bellecourt,’’ he had shown the 
tender passion toward all the roomers 
of the gentle sex. He even had designs 
against the cook until he learned she 
was @ man. 

Considering the condition of Wilfred’s 
exchequer, he could ill afford to accumu- 
late, and pay for, six tooth-brushes in 
a half day. But then, the drug counter 
was in plain sight—as you leave—of the 
bargain jewelry counter. And since the 
thrills that aviated themselves up and 
down his back as he beheld the fair 
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Gwendolin more than compensated him 
for the meals he must forego next week, 
he cheerfully handed over the money for 
each purchase. Hope was whispering 
in his ear the alluring fiction that some 
editor suddenly taken in his cups, or 
suffering from “dementia thoughtless- 
ness,” might accept his play, “The 
Broken Heart; or, Love’s True Message.” 

But even so sentimental an article 
as a tooth-brush will cease to be a vehicle 
of affection and a slender supply of coin 
is soon exhausted. Wilfred felt the 
necessity of finding other means by which 
it might be possible to feast his eyes on 
the blazing comet which had crossed 
his path of adoration. Further down 
the aisle a table of fifty cent books, 
“reduced to forty-nine cents to-day,” 
was displayed. Being of a literary turn 
of mind, this offered a good excuse for 
him to anchor his infatuated person 
thereto. 

“Have you read this here book, just 
out, ‘In Love With Another?’ by Laura 
Jean Holmes?” inquired the type of 
critic usually chosen to preside over the 
book counter of a department store. 

Wilfred cast a pitying glance at the 
girl who was chewing gum and making 
frantic efforts to keep her horse-hair 
puffs in place. He thought to admonish 
her on the class of books she seemed 
to enjoy, but fearing to offend her and 
wishing to spend some time, if no money, 
in the immediate vicinity, forebore. 
Just then he had a side view of Gwendo- 
lin. It was fully as fetching as the full 
face. That hair was certainly wonderful. 
Long he gazed, as one in a trance until 
a sharp voice at his elbow asked: 

“Say, d’you wanta buy anything? 
If you don’t let this here lady look over 
our choice literchure.”’ 

Wilfred blushed with consternation 
and hastily mumbled half-formed apolo- 
gies. He must seek a new base of ob- 
servation. Already a half hour had 
passed without a responding glance or 
even recognition from the goddess of 
the jewelry section. 

“Gwen’s tryin’ tuh make a mash on 
that new diamond clerk,’’ confided Minnie 
who sold face powder and cold cream, 
to the sharp-eyed glove fitter. 

“Yes’n and they’d better not let her 
get too near them sparklers or that new 
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department’ll go bump in a hurry,” 
returned the generous dispenser of un- 
dressed kids. ‘‘Kate Mulally says she’d 
give her soul for a diamond ring, and 
I guess she knows Gwen.” 

But while Gwendolin had her faults, 
she was loyal to the firm. She was 
always on the lookout to protect the 
interests of the big store which so grudg- 
ingly paid her the munificent salary of 
five dollars each week. And despite 
the jealousy of her fellow saleswomen 
she was rated “Al” on the manager’s 
employee record. Now, since the en- 
largement of the store and the addition 
of a diamond department to the jewelry 
section, she was preyed upon by fears 
of bold robbery and hold-ups by those 
persons who work not neither do they 
spin. Besides, her concern for the wel- 
fare of the new venture was undeniably 
increased by her regard for the diamond 
clerk. He may have been married and 
divorced, but that merely added to 
the glamour of the attraction. 

Gwendolin just then caught sight of 
Wilfred dodging behind a pile of last 
Summer’s dress goods placed on sale 
in the main aisle. 

“Say, George, did you see Hamlet 
looking over this way? I’ve seen him 
in here nearly all morning. Always 
rubber-necking in this direction too. 
Looks harmless but you’d better keep 
an eye on those shiners. If he was human 
I might think he was tryin’ to flirt. 
But it’s a joke.” 

Meanwhile, Wilfred, harassed by the 
pangs of unrecognized devotion, had left 
the book counter and was examining 
the pile of old dress goods for no other 
reason than the unobstructed survey 
to be obtained from this point. He 
was doing his best to summon the cour- 
age required to walk over and inspect 
the ladies belt buckles and “beauty 
pins” which were on sale to-day at 
Gwendolin’s counter. But manly cour- 
age, so manifest in war or combat and 
so little seen in love, was absolutely 
wanting in Wilfred’s case. His knees 
trembled at the very thought of address- 
ing her in conversation. To him she 
was the incarnation of Venus, to be 
worshipped from afar. He recalled what 
his flippant friend had said about the 
latter-day methods of Cupid—“butt in 
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and talk strong,” but how could he when 
his hands were cold as ice and his tongue 
paralyzed. And not the least probable 
of things, she might call an officer and 
have him arrested if he should speak to 
her. Still, she could take no offense 
if he merely scrutinized the belt buckles 
and “beauty pins.” 

This long distance love making was 
not Wilfred’s ideal procedure in the 
hallowed art. Yet he could be content 
if Gwendolin only appeared to know of 
his existence. To be ignored altogether 
was more than even his humble nature 
could stand. 

Ah, again she looked. Wilfred’s waist- 
coat nearly burst from the joyous swell- 
ing of his breast. Did she smile? No 
it was only something she was saying 
to that confoundedly good looking clerk 
at the diamond counter. Then once 
more she glanced toward Wilfred—long 
and searchingly. It was a gaze neither 
inviting nor was it repelling. He took 
courage; but not until the expiration of 
the following quarter of an hour, a period 
full of surreptitious peeping and delight- 
ful sensations on the part of Wilfred, 
and calm wondering replies on the 
part of Gwendolin, did he summon the 
nerve necessary for the short trip to 
the jewelry counter. Even as he passed 
the diamond case his knees wobbled 
and to steady himself he put out an arm. 
As he did so a heavy hand fell upon his 
shoulder, while a deep base voice boomed 
in his ear, “Now don’t make any fuss 
young fellow, but come along to the 
office.” 


“Guess we’ve got the goods on him, 
Mr. Jones,” said the owner of the deep 
voice, as he fished an even half dozen 
tooth-brushes from Wilfred’s coat pocket. 
“That girl with the hay-stack hair at 
the jewelry counter thought he was 
planning to make a raid on the diamonds. 
She tipped me off to watch him. She 
said he was slipping around and dodging 
and acting queer. He did make a play 
as he passed the stones—put out his 
arms to make the lift, but I was too 
swift. He had nerve though; hasn’t 
even gota gun. Probably just a common 
crook, since he failed to get anything 
but these brushes.” 

“But here are the receipt slips for these 
brushes,” replied the manager to the 
detective, as he unfolded the pieces of 
paper removed from Wilfred’s pocket. 
“He must have paid for them. I don’t 
understand.” 


Wilfred must have explained matters, 
however, for twenty minutes later he 
passed through the door of the store. 
As he went by the jewelry counter, he 
heard Gwendolin say in her sweetest 
voice to a brazen-faced young man wear- 
ing a red necktie, a white hat with a 
brim turned down all around and trousers 
much too wide and far too short: 


“Say, you’re a fresh guy, all right, 
to think I’d go to a dance with a fellow 


I had never been introduced to. No 
my name isn’t Mamie; it’s Gwendolin. 
What nerve tonic are you advertising? 
Huh? Oh, well, I spose I can meet you 
at Jones’ drug store.” 
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A Man’s Capital. 


By John Martin Newkirk 
Author of “Wild Clover” 


A man’s capital in life consists 
Of health and strength, 

His brain; and lastly time. 
Lost health is oft recovered, 


Strength restored, 


The brain may find itself again 
Lost time is gone forever. 
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By Martha Martin Newkirk 








The following is a minor rhapsody 
written New Year’s day on the Alta- 
dena hills: 


HE WHOLE VALLEY was spread 
out like a great picture. Steamers 
4 were plainly visible on the Pacific 
thirty or forty miles away. Not 
only Catalina’s full length loomed beyond 
the silver water, but away to the west 
the Santa Barbara islands were in full 
view. Sweeping westward in misty 
outlines were hills upon hills, with here 
and there a tall steeple-like point touch- 
ing the blue sky. It was a wonderful 
sight. It reminded me of the ‘kingdoms 
of this world’ shown ‘in a moment of 
time.’ It is a grand thing to have such 
an outlook upon life. Memory gives 
us such an inward vision, such a mighty 
sweep over Time, that I wonder how 
Eternity will look with its world visions. 
And I wish to assure the “Gentle 
Reader” that the half of the beauty 
seen on that glorious, clear New Year’s 
day cannot be captured and caged into 
mere words. It was grand—beyond 
description. And yet, words consti- 
tute our only medium of telling “what 
we can ne’er express.” Besides, words 
are long-lived. The person who used 
them may have been long since gone. 
His bones may have crumbled into dust, 
but his words are “marching on.” 
“Words are the only things that live 
forever.” 


DREAMERS OF DREAMS 


OST OF US have spent consider- 
able time in dreamland. Some 
of us dream of parties and other 
gay, social times. Some, being 
young, are led by Cupid through 
the maze of strange love affairs. Some 
have wierd, wild experiences in dreams, 
whose memory chills the waking hours. 


The mercy of forgetfulness is granted 
to most dreamers. Yet, sometimes one 
cannot forget, and must needs tell his 
dream. Barrie is one of this kind. 
He dreamed “Peter Pan.” He dreamed 
of Indians and pirates. He dreamed 
of flying—just as you and I have dreamed 
that we could and did fly. When Wendy 
and John and little Michel flew about 
the room I said, “I used to dream that 
I floated and flew just that way.” 
And a young Los Angeles business man 
said to me, “Why, I’ve dreamed of fly- 
ing like that all my life.” But it re- 
mained for Barrie to gather up his dreams 
and put them, first on paper, then on 
the stage. There is a college name for 
dreaming that makes it sound high bred. 
I think it was Mark Twain’s “Puddin’ 
Head Wilson” who said that cauliflower 
is only “cabbage with a college educa- 
tion.” 

So, I think that the dream power, 
properly trained, is called imagination, 
or imagination is dream fancy educated. 
In “Peter Pan” Barrie added the work 
of his daytime cultivated imagination 
to the fancies and dream of his boyhood. 
But even Barrie had limitations, and 
it remained for another dreamer, a 
cultivated dreamer, to touch this Galatea 
and make her live. One can hardly 
imagine any other “Peter Pan’ than 
Maud Adams, any more than one* who 
saw Joseph Jefferson’s “Rip Van Winkle’ 
would care to see any other act the part; 
or, after listening spell-bound to the 
great Booth as Hamlet, could endure 
a crude actor. Imagination is a many 
sided faculty. Sometimes it dreams of 
utterly useless things. Again it soars 
to some great purpose. It takes imagina- 
tion to construct a railway, to engineer a 
tunnel, to build a canti-lever bridge, 
or a great business. To see the end 
from the beginning requires imagina- 
tion; but the creative power does not 
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always go with the dreamer. For 
example: In a magazine article on 
“The Story of Owens River,” the man 
who thought out the plan, who, in imag- 
ination saw the end from the beginning 
is pictured as “Fred Eaton, the Dreamer,” 
while the man who made the dream come 
true is pictured as “The Designer.” 
Often the dreamer fails of compensa- 
tion, save the joy of his dream. In- 
ventors are dreamers; novelists, poets, 
artists, all dream. Inventors fall short 
of success. The novelist dream has to 
be told in fitting words that it may seem 
real to the reader—and incidentally— 
find a publisher. The artist must be 
able to show his dream on canvas or 
in marble, or other material substance, 
else no one understands. The many 
“pass by on the other side,’ not even 
seeing the dream when it materializes. 
Another class want to know, but “hav- 
ing eyes see not.” It is some of this 
class who cry “Show me the dream and 
the interpretation thereof.” The art 
critic, Lessing, could never have created 
the Laocoon, but he analyzed it and 
gave voice to its meaning. The ocean 
is no greater because of Byron’s Apos- 
trophe, but it is better understood. Its 
greatness is voiced. We of more limited 
vocabulary could only have looked and 
felt “What we could ne’er express.” 

The oldest dream on record is that of 
Eliphaz, famous only as a “Job’s com- 
forter’—‘‘In thoughts from the visions 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, fear came upon me, and 
trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before 
my face; the hair of my flesh stood up,” 
etc. In early days Joseph had so many 
dreams that his brothers said, “Behold, 
that dreamer cometh.”” And Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s lost dream brought Daniel out 


of obscurity and made immortal the 
story of the image whose “feet were 
part of iron and part of clay.” The 
“forgotten dream” has appealed to poets 
ever since. Tennyson uses it in “The 
Two Voices:— 


“‘Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 
Of something done, I know not where, 
Such as no language may declare.” 


And Wordsworth speaks of one who 
may “Hunt half a day for a forgotten 
dream.” A note of dreaming has crept 
into modern novels. “The Clammer” 
dreams along the shore. “Running 
Water” comes nightly in a sweet girl’s 
dreams. Some years ago action was 
urged upon everyone. Time seemed 
more precious. In nearly every auto- 
graph album (then everybody had an 
autograph album) some friend urged 
to the strenuous life by writing Kingsley’s 
“Do noble things, not dream them.” 
Leisure and solitude are courted by the 
day dreamer. “The woods were made 
for the hunter of dreams,” a modern 
poet has told us, voicing this desire for 
solitude. And the nature lover while 
ostensibly studying birds or other live 
things is only dreaming—allowing 
imagination to use her starry wings, 
and himself to be just his own self, for- 
getting all the world of barter and of 
trade, the getting and the spending. 
I have wondered if this were not the 
fancy of the old prophets of centuries 
ago, who wrote of a future when “Young 
men shall see visions and old men shall 
dream dreams.” 

Whether or not you agree with me 
in my dream fancies, on this night as 
you retire, I wish you a good night and 
sweet dream. 
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THE BENEDICTION of 
THE SNOW ARAR 


By George Wharton James 








OME there are, like the Eskimo, 
for instance, to whom snow is an 
every-day affair, as unclouded 
sunshine is to the South Sea 
islander, and they would be unable to 
see much of a benediction in a new down- 
fall. But to the thoughtful man, and 
especially to the Christian, who regards 
all manifestations of nature as for his 
edification and instruction, there should 
never be a fall of snow but that it comes 
to him as a benediction. pit 

See how, even as God’s rain, it falls 
upon the just and the unjust, the beau- 








tiful and the ugly, the pure and the im- 
pure, the moral and the immoral, the 
clean and the dirty. A landscape may 
be hideous in its barren ugliness, but 
the snow falls and every unpleasant 
thing is covered. While there is no such 
thing as hiding moral iniquity perma- 
nently, how beautiful a world we might 
make of it, if, like the snow, we covered 
with a beautiful mantle of charity the 
weaknesses, foibles, and errors of friend 
and foe alike. It is so easy to be chari- 


table and kind to those we love; but 
why not be kind to our enemies? We 





VIEW FROM INSPIRATION POINT 


Even the majesty and glory of the great Yosemite Valley were.caused by the tiny flakes of snow. 
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have the example of the snow and the 
rain, and better still, of the Lord of the 
snow and the rain, whose teaching and 
life agree, and reveal to us how we may 
even love our enemies. 

I have seen a sweet woman pass through 
the slums, where sin, sorrow, desolation, 
wretchedness, despair, horror, and _ re- 
morse were every hand. Never 
condoning wrong, never ceasing to be 
faithful, vet shed a_ benediction 
wherever went,—into every room, 
by every miserable bedside,—like the 
snow by the sweet, pure gentleness of 
her demeanor, her kindly words, her 
encouraging smile, and her faithful 
prayers. In one of his poems, dedicated 
t> his dead wife, Robert Browning 
suggests the thought that wherever her 
foot fell, there blessing abounded. How 
precious the thought, and what a glor- 
ious life to strive after, that we may be so 


on 


she 


she 


privileged as to make beautiful every 
life desert on which we walk. Do men 
and women regret your absence when 


vou have gone? Do they feel that you 
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have brought them something, or come 
to get something from them? Blessed 
indeed that person, whether man 
woman, who has learned the lesson of 
the snow, and who brings benediction 
wherever he 

The snow falling on mountain, valley, 
canyon, tree and landscape, has inspired 


or 


gz ES. 


many a beautiful poem, many an ex- 
quisite allusion in literature. I could 
fill a hundred issues of this magazine 


with nothing but quotations upon the 
snow taken from the master writers of 
all ages. So beautiful words and deeds 
stimulate and inspire other beautiful 
words and deeds, and the blessed in- 
fluences never die. What are you pass- 
ho hear and 


ing on, reader, to those who 
see you? 
Several times I have stood on the 


floor of the great Yosemite Valley, and 
climbed up the trails to Glacier Point 
and the many other scenic outlooks of 
this wonderfully beautiful valley. Men 
and women from all parts of the world 
come to worship at this shrine of maj- 
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ORANGE GROVE, RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Even as the melted snow on the western slopes had made the rich « 


How was it 
that in the 


esty and picturesque glory. 
made? The old idea was 


mighty crash and roar of an earthquake 
the walls were opened, and then the floor 


of the valley dropped through with the 
interior of the earth. But now no scien- 
tist nor philosopher accepts this theory. 
He listens to the gentle voice of John 
Muir, who propounds a new theory, 
and exemplifies it, demonstrates _ it, 
proves it. He shows that it was all 
caused by the snow,—the falling of the 
gentle flowers of the sky; not in crash 
and whirl of gigantic forces, but by the 
tiny and silent snowflakes. Millions of 
them fell together. Alone they were 
powerless; united they were strong. 
They fell upon a vast area of granite 
so solid that it seemed as if nothing 
could penetrate it. Five thousand feet 
thick the snow lay high in the Sierras 
as they first emerged above the primeval 
But the snow fell in myriads of 
tons; then it packed together in the 
warmth and fervor of the sun, and 
became neve or glacial! ice; then it became 
more and more solid, and developed into 
an actual glacier, and finally, slowly but 
surely, began to move down the mountain 
slopes into the valley beneath. One 
year’s movement might have meant 
nothing, but with God a thousand years 


ocean, 


wange grove 


are as one day, and these quiet workers 
were his servants, his messengers, and 
century after century they toiled. More 
snow fell each winter, so the glacier was 
renewed, and each year the sharp lower 
edges of the ice cut deeper and deeper 
into the granite, and the apparently 
unyielding rock was ground down, down, 
down, until, in the fulness of time, a 
canyon valley, three thousand feet deep, 
was carved out of the solid mountain, 
the glacier carrying away its own rock 
“shavings” to make soil in the valley 
below, where, centuries later, men would 
come to live and toil. 

And all the majestic domes and spires 
and pinnacles that make of the Yosemite 
Valley such a place of delight to the 
visitor were carved and planed down in 
the same manner and by the same forces. 
Who, then, shall speak of the weakness 
of the snowflake, and its puny influence 
in the world? Many of the most won- 
derful and fascinating mountain land- 
scapes of earth have been formed by its 
power, guided and controlled by the 
supreme mind of God. 

But I love to see the snow in the moun- 
tains and the forests, on the plain and in 
the ravines where glaciers are not, and 
where, perhaps, they never will be again. 
For even there it means good, and good 
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DATE PALMS, NEAR CALEXICO, IMPERIAL VALLEY, CAL. 
They will make the rich date orchards of the eastern slopes. 


only, to mankind. Whence comes all 
the water to refill the springs and the 
wells, the brooks and the rivers, without 
which the world would soon be a barren 
waste, and man’s life be as a puff of air? 
It comes from the snow. Seeping in 
gently and quietly, silently and surely, 
drop by drop finds its way into the sub- 
terranean reservoirs of God, and there, 
guided by his unerring wisdom, the 
springs are restored, the rivers are re- 
plenished, and all nature is preserved 
against drought. Thus again, the snow 
brings its benediction to mankind. 

In Southern California, for thousands 
of years the Colorado Desert has stretched 
out its barren wastes for the sun 
to shine upon, and countless millions 
of tons of sand have been the plaything 
of the winds that have tossed it to and 
fro. Soaring above this desert are three 
towering mountain peaks, eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen thousand feet above sea- 
level. Snow rests upon the summits of 
these peaks or in sheltered ravines 
throughout the year, and in the intensest 
heat of summer one may go there and 
find coolest shelter under an ice bridge 
or on a bank of snow. 

Man came and saw this desert, and 
even though he saw the snow upon the 
mountains close by, he shuddered at 
the barrenness and desolation, and called 


the desert ‘‘God-forsaken.”’ He hurried 
over it at night-time if duty compelled 
him to traverse its awful solitudes, and 
he wondered that even the hardy Indian 
could find a meal upon its arid bosom. 
The railroad was built across it, and 
transcontinental passengers pulled down 
their blinds and tried to forget the deso- 
lation outside in the fastidious interest 
of some thrilling story or novel. 

At last a man possessing an unusual 
degree of power of thought and philosophy 
came and saw this desert, and also 
the snow fields of the mountains above. 
He put the two together, and reasoned 
that the melting snow was likely to 
flow east as well as west. West the 
melted snow had converted the country 
around Riverside and Redlands, On- 
tario and Rialto, into a forest of orange 
groves. Why could not the melted snow 
be found on the eastern side, and if not 
found above the ground, then below? 
Accordingly he proceeded to bore for 
artesian water. A hundred feet was 
pierced,—no results; two hundred, no- 
thing; three hundred,—the skeptics 
began to laugh; four hundred,—his 
friends tried to dissuade him. Silently 
he gritted his teeth, looked at his bank 
account, gazed again upon the snow-banks 
on the mountain summits, and gave the 
order to proceed; and at last, at about five 
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VIEW NEAR CALEXICO, 


What had been barren, desolate, arid land now became the richest part of Southern California 


hundred feet, the water welled forth, 
shot up into the air in a great gushing 
well, and his faith was rewarded. Today 
a half hundred or more such wells have 
been bored, and the wild, desolate, 
arid desert has become the most fertile 
and profitable region of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Dates are planted and grown 
most successfully, and soon, I doubt not, 
the whole date market of America will 
be supplied with the fruit that comes 
from this region alone. 
What a_ benediction the mountain 
AR 
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snow has thus become! It has transformed 


the desert. It has given beautiful 
homes to scores of men, women, and 
children. It has produced delicious 


fruit for the delectation of thousands of 
workers who otherwise might not have 
had it, and thus has ministered to their 
comfort, their pleasure, and their health. 

O, that every human life might possess 
within itself—as it certainly may- 
the power to be a benediction, like God’s 
beautiful snow! 


mm 
Need, Ever, of Verse. 


By M. R. L. 


Page after page, book upon book, 
Wander the tales endlessly on, 
Pass by as men pass in the street. 
Each is a type, each is himself, 


Neither or both? 
Touch they my life? 


Why should I care? 
Puppets they seem 


Acting a play, scene after scene. 


Deeper than these, primal and fierce 
Elements work, always, in all, 
Throbbing with life, e’en as my words 
Throb to express what underlies 


Seeming and dross. 


Simple and few 
Passions - om: bri , 
assions move men: brief are my words. 
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By Gretchen Heiler 








HRISTMAS has come and gone, 
and what did it mean to you? 
Merely a time of giving and receiv- 
ing presents? Did you worry and 
“stew’’ and fret because you could 

not return to some donor a present equal 
in value to the one received? Did you 
wear yourself out trying to make some- 
thing for each and every member of 
your family—including ‘“‘your sisters 
and your cousins and your aunts” 

as well as all of you friends? Did 
you feel disappointed and chagrined 
because some one to whom you gave a 
present that you could ill afford sent 
you only a trifle? Instead of being a 
pleasure and a delight, did you allow 
your Christmas preparations to become 
a burden—a tax on your already limited 
time and purse? Did you give to only 
those from whom you expected something 
in return, and only for that very reason? 

Humanity is so prone to accept exist- 
ing conditions as a matter of course, 
without any inclination to ascertain 
their cause or desire to alter them, that 
you may find it difficult to admit, even 
to yourself, that these inquiries have 
aught to do with your case. But if 
you can apply any of them, though only 
to a very limited degree, just to that ex- 
tent have you missed the true Christ- 
mas spirit. 

Before me is a Christmas card on which 
is the quotation: “Hath not old Custom 
made this Life more sweet?” Now, my 
friend, be honest with yourself and face 
that question squarely. Lf “old Custom’”’ 
has not made your “Life more sweet,” 
wherein lies the trouble—with “old 
Custom” or with yourself? Dickens 
is right when he says: “Christmas 
would not be Christmas but for the happy 
interchange of wishes.’’ Please note 
the full force of that word, “happy.” 
If the interchange of wishes is not 
“happy,” and does not tend to make 


“this Life more sweet,’ then there is 
something radically wrong. 

There are some who, having realized 
that this exchange of wishes has become 
burdensome instead of happy, fly to 
the other extreme and refuse longer to 
be fettered by “old Custom.” They 
make no presents, send no greetings, 
and seem irritated if any of their friends 
remember them. But in so doing are 
they manifesting the Christmas spirit? 
Hardly. It seems to me that there should 
be a gracious spirit of receiving as well 
as of giving. That is the point. It is 
the spirit that prompts the act, whether 
it be a gift bestowed at Christmas time 
or what not, that is of real value. 

What do I care whether you can afford 
to make me a costly present or not? 
If I know you love me and you know 
that I love you, I will cheerfully give 
whatever is in my power if it be nothing 
more that a kindly thought, and if in 
this world’s goods you are more pros- 
perous than I and present me with some- 
thing of great financial value that you 
think I will enjoy, will it not be ungra- 
cious of me to spurn your gift or receive 
it with indifference? And if our posi- 
tions be reversed, I will as gladly accept 
your kindly thought as I will bestow the 
elegant gift and it will be unworthy of 
you not to accept in the spirit in which 
it is offered. 

But be not over anxious about either 
the giving or receiving. It is far better 
to refrain from making any presents 
whatever than to do so if you can answer 
any of my interrogatories in the affir- 
mative. If you remember me _ just 
because you are expecting something 
in return; if your gift to me has been to 
you a worry or a burden, or if it be grudg- 
ingly bestowed, I want it not. It lacks 
the Christmas spirit and I will none of 
it. A word of Christmas cheer and 
greeting with love and kindly feeling 
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behind it is more to me than many fine 
gifts without these. Is not this the way 
you really feel about it? Then, act 
accordingly. 

Seldom, I hope, will we find the atti- 
tude of mind displayed by a woman 
in one of the department stores of Los 
Angeles a few days before Christmas. 
I was awaiting my turn at the linen 
counter on one of the “busy days” 
and noticed that was looking at 
towels. It was evidently difficult for 
her to make a selection and she seemed 
to be discussing the matter with the 
gentleman who accompanied her. — Fi- 
nally she turned to the clerk and said: 
“You see it is this way. We are not 
going to make any presents’ before 
Christmas, but will wait until we see 
who of our friends remember us, then 
send to them some little token. What- 
ever we get will have to go by mail, so 
I think we had better take these as they 
will not make so large a_ package.” 
This was a plain, bald statement of 
facts, but before condemning her 
harshly, look deep down into your own 
heart and be sure that not one of your 
gifts was even slightly tinged with the 
same or a_ kindred spirit. 

I could not help contrasting this with 
a scene I had witnessed earlier the same 
day. It was in Pasadena. A car from 
North Fair Oaks Avenue had just depos- 
ited its quota of passengers for Los 
Angeles at the Waiting Room near the 
car barns and several newsboys hastened 
toward them intent upon disposing of 
their wares. One little chap was so 
persistent, yet withal so polite, that a 
lady took from her purse a penny and 
gave him, telling him to keep the paper 
and sei it to some one else. Whether 
the thought of giving was thus communi- 
cated or whether it was because no one 
seemed inclined to buy a paper, or from 
a benevolent desire entirely independent 
of either, another lady who stood near 
gave a nickel to each of the four little 
fellows whose eyes fairly danced with 
delight at such a treat. Instantly the 
largest of the quartet, who evidently 
had had better home training than the 
others, folded a paper and_ presented 
it to her, as well as expressing his thanks 
in words. One of the others also thanked 


she 


too 
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her at the time, but the other two seemed 
too much overcome to say anything. 
Afterward, however, and one at a time, 
each of the others sidled up to her and 
rather awkwardly tried to let her know 
how much they appreciated her kind- 
ness. Before the Los Angeles car came 
a fifth newsboy appeared coming down 
the street. Away the others darted 
to meet him and tell him of their good 
fortune. By the time he had joined the 
waiting crowd the lady who had given 
the penny in the first instance had a 
nickel ready for him, so that he, too, 
was made happy. ’Twas a little thing 
these women did, but it sweetened the 
day for each and added much to the 
Christmas cheer of the youngsters. 

Some may ask, “Might not this 
have occurred at some other than 
Christmas time?’ Certainly, but it is 
at this season of the year that people 
are more apt to think of doing these 
little kindnesses and serves to illustrate 
the spirit should animate all 
Christmas giving. 

There are 


one 


which 


whose lives are a 
constant outpouring of themselves for 
the benefit of others. With these the 
Christmas Spirit eternally abides. But 
most of us are caught in the eddy and 
swirl of the business world and twirled 
about so rapidly that we continue to 
spin round and round, under the hallu- 
cination that we are accomplishing 
something because we are forever in 
motion. We have no time for relatives 
or near and dear friends, much less for 
the strangers within our gates. Why not 
pause in our dizzy whirl at once 
in the year and devote ourselves to mak- 
as in our power 


some 


least 


ing others happy as far 
lies? 
By this 1 do not mean that our hand 


should be withheld at other times. 

Far from it! It is our privileg 

to cultivate a cheerful, loving and 

helpful disposition. Then, regardless of 

seasons, whatever we give will be given 

fully and freely, in the true Christmas 

spirit. 

“Great is the tov of giving, although the 
gift be small, 

And trifles from a friend, we prize them 
one and all.” 











IN THE EDITOR'S DEN. 
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The Parcel’s Post will be in active operation before this issue of Out West reaches 
our readers. I have been an earnest and consistent advocate of this measure ever 
since I gave the matter due thought and consideration. Its advantages will be many, 
and as the post-office system was organized for the benefit of all the people, which, 
in this country means the majority of the people, it has been an outrage that their so- 
called representatives have denied it to them so long. 

But there is one feature of the system as now proposed, and set in active operation 
that strikes me as altogether unjust. The men in the rural districts-and on the far- 
away star routes are coolly informed by the department that no matter how much 
their mail matter is increased by the Parcel’s Post they will be held to their old con- 
tracts and compelled to carry the mail at the same price as formerly. Imagine the 
Post Office Department daring to write to a great railroad corporation in that strain, 
and try to imagine a railway company carrying the excess of mail at the old contract 
rate—that is if the rate is a flat rate, and is not determined by the daily weight of 
the mail. When the contracts with the mail-carriers were made the limit on parcels 
was four pounds, and the rate was much higher than it now is, hence the amount of 
such parcel-mail was comparatively limited. Now the limit in weight is increased to 
eleven pounds, and the rate much decreased, hence it is natural to assume that each 
and every one of these carriers will have to carry a materially increased amount of 
mail. As it is they are often taxed to their utmost capacity and their pay is none of 
the best. Yet the government says in effect: ““Though we have lowered the rate on 
parcel mail matter and allowed an increase of nearly three times the weight we shall 
hold you to your contracts made under the old conditions. -If a business man were to 
seek to hold me in this manner I should tell him that I regarded him as a thief. No 
honest man would seek to enforce such a contract for a single moment. Is this great 
government of ours justified in doing a thing that no decent business man would think 
of attempting? Certainly it cannot do it without protest. 

As an act of justice our government should write to the mail carriers and ask for 
a daily weight of the mail throughout the month of January or as long as they deem 
advisable, and then increase the compensation on an equitable estimate. No carrier 
could then find fault and the beneficiaries of the new system would not feel, as they 
certainly must feel now, if the facts are known to them, that they are being benefited 
and helped by a great injustice forced upon their own faithful servants of many years— 
the mail carriers. Some citizens would prefer that-no parcels should be delivered by 
the new system until the Department pledges that the already overworked rural 
varriers shall receive a fair and just compensation for the extra work demanded of 
them. 


The Commonwealth Club of California is seeking to make justice more sure 
and certain in California, by urging upon the State Legislature laws that will simplify 
our criminal procedure. This they propose to do by reforming 

1. Method of selecting trial jurors. 

2. Number of jurors which should be required to render a verdict. 

3. Weight to be given testimony of accomplices. 

4. Instructions to juries. 

There is no question in the minds of intelligent men and women that reform in 
these matters is much needed. Technicalities have hindered the administration of 
justice for too long. Crimes go unpunished because of the skill of some lawyer in 
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dealing with legal formalities, and justice is constantly handicapped, if not frustrated 
or perverted, by the smartness of unprincipled lawyers. 

m = The Commonwealth Club has just issued a circular giving its ideas upon “Needed 
Changes in Criminal Procedure,” and Out West urgently recommends to its friends 
that they procure from Randolph V. Whiting, the Chairman of the Committee, 153 
Kearny St., San Francisco, a copy thereof to the end that they will do everything 
possible to further these much needed reforms. 


FAKING THE ANTIQUES 


My attention has just been called to the Saturday Evening Post for June 25, 
1911, in which an article under the above title appears. About much of which this 
article speaks I am not competent to offer an opinion, but when the author, Mr. Val- 
entine Karlyn, makes the following statement, I am prepared to reply to him with 
the definite knowledge of thirty-two years continuous experience. He says: 


“In the curio dealer of the Western part of the United States the 
fellah who sells fake scarabs has no mean rival. Ninety per cent of 
the Indian moccasins, blankets and baskets sold in Western souvenir 
shops are the machine-made output of a thriving factory that employs 
not only ‘‘squaws,”’ who are nimble-fingered girls, but a dozen sales- 
men, who travel from Seattle to Key West, from Los Angeles to Bangor. 
Real Indian craftsmanship finds it so hard to compete that beading and 
blanket weaving of the old kind will soon be a lost art. In the very heart 
of the Indian country—at Flagstaff, Cheyenne, Albuquerque and 
Bismark—the curio stores are packed with Indian wares that no Indian 
ever touched. Even if you distrust the shops and decide to buy only 
from an Indian, you may be bitten. A crafty buck struts along the 
street in Albuquerque with a gorgeous blanket carelessly flung over his 
shoulders. 

“*How much?’ you ask, fingering the thing with greedy digits. 

“*Thirty dollars,’ he answers, with an appraising glance at your 
scarfpin, your shoes and other indices of your prosperity. 

“You pay. It is more than you expected; but, at least, the blanket 
is genuine. Six months later you learn that your blanket was made in 
a factory and that your Indian warrior probably divided his gains with 
a white employer.” 


In the main this charge is absolutely and unqualifiedly false. It may be true 
that ninety per cent of the ‘Indian moccasins that are sold in western souvenir shops 
are the machine-made output of a thriving factory that employs ‘squaws’ who are 
nimble-fingered girls,” but there is not the slightest particle of truth in the state- 
ment that ninety per cent of the Indian blankets and baskets so sold are the product 
of anything than Indian fingers. I am personally familiar with every Indian trader 
on the Navaho Reservation; I know all the wholesale dealers in Indian blankets that 
are secured from the Navahos, and I personally know ninety per cent of the Indian 
curio dealers of Los Angeles, Flagstaff and Albuquerque. Of Cheyenne and Bis- 
mark, I am unable to speak. I venture the assertion that it is not possible to find in 
all the stores in all the centers I have named ten baskets, professedly made by an In- 
dian, which are made by white people, and the same can be said of the blankets. But 
it must be remembered that many blankets are sold as Indian blankets which are made 
by Mexicans, and it requires knowledge to differentiate between an Indian blanket 
and a Mexican blanket, though both are hand made on primitive looms. 

As far as the purchase of the blanket from the back of an Indian is concerned, for 
which the author claims to have paid thirty dollars, the deception in that case was the 
self-deception of conceit rather than any deliberate intent on the part of the Indian. 
Indians, seldom, if ever, wear blankets of their own manufacture. They make no 
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pretense of wearing them. Their blankets are too thick, rough and stiff for use as 
personal wraps. They are fit only for rugs, portieres or buggy robes. 

I have just returned from a prolonged trip to the Navaho Reservation, and it 
was a daily occurrence when I was in the stores of the Indian traders to see Navaho 
weavers bring their blankets and sell them for amounts varying from ten to sixty 
dollars, part of the proceeds of which they immediately invested in the purchase of 
a machine-made blanket. This latter style of blanket, while it possesses Indian 
designs and is made in striking colors, is no more intended to be an imitation of the 
Indian blanket than a chromo is intended to be a deceptive imitation of a painting 
by Raphael or Corot, and he is a self-conceited ignoramus who could possibly be 
deceived by such a blanket. 

The officials of the U. 8S. Indian Department report that last year, (1911), the 
output of genuine Navaho blankets made on the reservation, amounted to about 
Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars—nearly three quarters of a million 
dollars worth of real, genuine Navaho blankets. This vear, (1912), the output will 
undoubtedly reach a million dollars, and I can truthfully affirm that a large portion 
of these blankets are better than any that the Navaho Indians have ever made. 
During the week beginning Monday, February 3, an exhibition of Navaho Indian 
blankets will be given at the College of Fine Arts, U. 8. C., at Garvanza, (a suburb 
of Los Angeles) , and I shall there speak upon the modern development of the two 
Indian arts of blanket-weaving and basket-making. My trip to the reservation 
on this occasion was to “round up” the knowledge I have been acquiring during the 
past thirty years upon this subject with the view to speedily completing the writing 
of a book which will be entitled “‘7he Indian Rug and Its Maker.”’ The book will 
be elaborately illustrated and published in the fall by McClurg & Co., of Chicago. 

As for baskets some white women are doing excellent work in imitation of Indian 
weaving, but in nearly every case they use raffia, cane or locally gathered splints and 
do not attempt handling the material used by the Indian. A tyro could not tell the 
difference, perhaps, between the imitation and the reality, but anyone reasonably 
familiar with Indian work could distinguish the false from the real at a glance. White 
women will have to train their fingers for several generations before they can make 
baskets anything like equal to those made by the Indians, so there need be no fear 
(for the present generation or two, at least,) of any tenderfoot being imposed upon 
by sham Indian baskets. 

On the other hand in regard to so-called Indian moccasins, very few of these are 
made by Indians. Neither are the so-called Indian costumes of khaki sold for chil- 
dren at the department stores made by Indians. Nobody supposes they are. A 
genuine Indian mocassin can be recognized immediately even by a tyro, if placed 
side by side with a machine-made pretense. But Indian baskets and Indian blankets 
are an entirely different matter, and that man who publicly declares in an article 
which reaches possibly two or three millions of people, as does any article published 
in the Saturday Evening Post, should be more guarded in his statements before he 
charges that a number of responsible citizens are engaged in the reprehensible business 
of selling fakes for the genuine article. 


Denver is calling the attention of the world to the fact that it is alive, very much 
so; that it is ‘The Open Door to the West” as Rand & MecNally’s map of the west 
showed it to be twenty five years ago; that it believes that San Francisco and San 
Diego will attract millions of people to their great Panama-Pacific Fairs in 1915; 
that it will be a beneficial thing for these millions to stop off for at least one, two, 
three or more days on their way out or on their return; and that, to induce these mil- 
lions to do so, it will present an attraction, as unique as it will be fascinating, as ap- 
propriate as it will be educative; an attraction that has never before been attempted 
in the history of the world on a large scale, and that soon can never again be attempted, 
because the time and the people will have passed by. This unique attraction as planned 
is to consist of a gathering of Indians of a score or more of tribes. There will be Nava- 
hos, Utes, Commanches, Arapahoes, Pueblos of a score of different villages,—ineluding 
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Indians from Taos, Isleta, Acoma, Zuni and Hopi—Apaches, Havasupais, Wallapais, 
Pimas, Maricopas, the Basket-making Indians of California—Hupas, Monos, Tulares, 
Chuekehances, Gualalas, Pomas, etc..—Yumas, Mohaves, Chimehuevas, Indians 
from the Colorado Desert the High Sierras and the Lake Regions of Northern California 
and Southern Oregon. All these people will build houses similar to those used on 
their own reservations and will be encouraged to live their own modes of life; they will 
be helped to continue in their individual industries. There will be Navaho women 
weaving, also pueblo men; the Alaska Indians will show how different their work is 
from that of the Navaho and pueblo, and the Chimayo will present something different 
from all these. Indian silversmiths will make bridles, bits, rings, bracelets and belts 
of strange but interesting and artistic designs. Pottery makers and buckskin workers, 
bead-workers and other artistic artificers will gather in numbers. But, far more im- 
portant still, these people will be encouraged to give a series of their religious cere- 
monials—dances and the like—such as no great assemblage of Americans has ever 
before witnessed. It may be affirmed without fear of successful contradiction that 
almost if not quite all the dances that have hitherto been given before American 
assemblages have been fakes, pure and simple. Indians do not dance for show. 
Their dances are all religious and ceremonial. At Denver it is expected the real dances 
will be given, with the real religious and ceremonial feeling and sentiment. Plans 
are already on foot to have such thrilling, novel and marvellous dances and ceremonies 
as the Snake Washing Ceremony and the Snake Dance of the Hopis; the Lelentu 
or Flute Dance of the Hopis; the Shalako Dance of the Zunis; the Yebitsai Dance of 
the Navahos; the Fire Dance of the Navahos; the Dramatic Representation of San- 
tiago’s coming to Spain as given by the Acomas; the Gallo race of the Navahos and 
Pueblos; the Deer Dance of the Taos people, together with their climbing of the Greasy 
Pole. These are merely hints of a score or more of similar thrilling dances ete. that 
are being arranged for. Yet this is only a small part of the program. It is anticipated 
that rare historic events in which the Indians have played a great part will be presented, 
such as Custer’s Last Fight with the Sioux; the Siege of Acoma by the Spaniards 
over three hundred years ago; the Destruction of Santa Fe and of other Spanish towns 
in the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680; The Capture of Geronimo and his Band, ete., ete. 

It is peculiarly appropriate and fitting that Denver should be the scene of this 
great Indian pageant. Its site used to be the meeting place of the Indians of the 
Plains, those of the Rocky mountains, and of the Desert and Mesas beyond. Even 
to the far-away Pacific, and the Columbia river on the North. 

Such an exhibit as is planned will be a revelation to the American people. It will 
be educative in a remarkable degree. The Indian will be understood as never before. 
In twenty, fifteen, ten years from now such an exhibition will be impossible, for the 
old Indians will have died out, and the new ones will have lost not only the knowledge 
of these Dances and Ceremonies, but their appreciation of their sentiment and spirit, 
without which they are foolish and meaningless. 

Already Denver business men have subscribed largely to a guarantee fund of 
half a million dollars which will surely more than cover all the expense of this marvel- 
ouslv promising and promise full Indian gathering, and with such a spirit and a united 
call to the world they are bound to make of it a success that will forever redound to 
their credit, and at the same time bring them immediate and bountiful return in in- 
creased population and many dollars and cents. 


mA R 


List of Lectures to be given by Dr. George Wharton James, Editor of ('ui / es’, in the Art Gallery, 
College of Fine Arts, U. S. C., Garvanza, California. Evenings at 8 o'clock prompt. 

Monday, February 3, The Navahos and their Blanketry. 

Tuesday, February 4, The Hopis and Other Neighbors of the Navahos 

Wednesday, February 5. Poetry and Symbolism of Indian Basketry. 

Thursday, February 6. The Havasupais and Their Wonderful Cataract Canyon Home 

Friday, February 7. A Thousand Miies Over the Navaho Reservation. 

Saturday; Tebruary 8. Acoma, the Marvelous City of the Sky. 
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Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 
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Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








That the world is beginning to think as never before upon “man’s inhumanity to man,” upon 
the “inequalities of mankind” is shown by the torrent of material, some good, much that is indifferent, 
and more that is bad, that is pouring in increasing stream from the press. But even the bad has some 
good effect in that it shows a beginning of thought. We must all think and think clearly and rightly 
before the final adjudication of this and other questions can be made. 

One of the better class of books seeking among other things to help men to a solution of the “la- 
bor and capital” question is The Sanctuary by Maud Howard Peterson. A photograph of Miss 
or Mrs. Peterson prejudiced one reader against her book, for she seemed to be too young to be able 
to teach the weighty and profound truths demanded by the subject. But Jesus was only twelve 
years old when he taught the wise men of the temple, and I have learned that neither youth nor age 
makes any difference where presentation of the Truth is concerned. 

On reading the book itself I have been profoundly impressed with the fact that this author has 
a keen appreciation of the evil conditions existing between capital and labor and an equally clear 
perception of the motive power that must be exercised ere they can be remedied. The story is one 
to hold the closest attention. A rich man lives a dual life—not the ordinary dual life of the rich, but 
a beautiful one. He meets the rich on their own plane, but at the same time he is doing a working 
man’s labor in the mills. As a rich man he comes to the owner of the mills and shows him the crimi- 
nal neglect of which he is guilty that may one day destroy life as well as property. He also falls in 
love with the daughter of the mill-owner, who shortly realizes what he is and what her father is. An 
explosion occurs at the mill and this completely separates for a time daughter and father, as she 
comprehends now her father’s selfish indifference to anything but hisown monetary interests. The 
man to whom she has secretly given her heart is injured in the explosion, and, as he has explained that 
he is married to an insane wife the two, perforce, are kept apart. But she goes to Europe and there 
finds a noble French priest in an island of peace and quiet, who teaches her the way of helpful, self- 
sacrificing love. The invalid wife, being restored to sanity, discovers the hidden and carefully sup- 
pressed love of her husband for the mill-owner’s daughter, and it seems as if there might be many 
and serious complications. But with a skilful hand as a literary artist, guided by the clear percep- 
tions of a pure heart, lofty aspiration and noble ambition the three characters are ennobled by this 
complex love situation and led. at length into the Sanctuary, a beautiful shrine on the island built as 
a memorial to the insane woman’s son. 

The book is more than a novel. It is a helpful presentation of certain phases of life, with a 
clear-headed, pure-hearted suggestion for their solution. The youth of its author—if she is even 
younger than ier picture makes her—does not lessen its power or usefulness and it is with sincere 
commendation that I urge it upon my readers. The Sanctuary, by Maud Howard Peterson, 469 
pages, $1.25 net, postpaid $1.40, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 





In these pages recently I have reviewed two of Will Levington Comfort’s books. Now I wish 
to review another. It is entitled She Buildeth Her House. All of Comfort’s books have good titles. 
They grow naturally out of what he has written in the pages so titled. This man has no small, 
newspaper reporter, counting-house, city-club, commercial, scholastic, even preacher’s conception 
of life. He is a big man, a leader, a speaker for the people, a tribuke, a prophet, a seer all in one, 
bundled up together with human likes and dislikes, passions and frailties, and a big lump of modern 
civilization. But how he writes! How he thinks! How he makes you feel! He has been into the 
greatness of God’s out-of-doors under conditions that make or break human beings. He has learned 
— in the solitudes—the places of danger—under the silent stars—in the big waste places of the earth 
—ryaione. 

I read his Routledge Rides Alone and this book in the heart of the Navaho Reservation in Arizona. 
This is a place where God is still making the earth—a place of raw material, of miles upon miles, 
scores, hundreds of them, of high mesas, plateaus, cut and seamed into deep gorges, canyons and ra- 
vines, with series of cliffs, hundreds of feet high in interminable succession. For six days and nights 
I have been alone with two wild young Navahos, riding, eating, sleeping in these vast solitudes, and 
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Comfort’s books have been my companions, when the intense frosts of a November night have made 
it desirable to forget immediate discomforts and so I have read and read how this man conceives a 
true woman building her house—the house of her heart, her life, her soul, herself—in preparation 
for the coming of the house mate. And he does not bring to her a perfect man who has known no 
passion, no yielding, no soilment. He has been a drunkard and defiled, but wonderully has he 
come up out of the pit. Is it true that the soul of man can rise above and be over all evil, all sin of 
the body? It surely seems so. Yet the vividness of Comfort’s description of this man’s climb 
out of the hell of drunken craving is a literary as well as a physical masterpiece. There is not in 
all the realm of medical literature anything that equals it. It rivals chapters of Nordeau, and those 
writers who have made a specialty of alcoholics are but kindergartners compared with Comfort’s 
delineation in this one chapter. 

Altogether the book is one of powerful uplift and yet the story as a story is all absorbing. The 
plot is unique and deals with a hypnotist or animal magnetist of the worst type, and clearly reveals 
why the leading mentalists are bitterly opposed to this form of mental control. The growth into one- 
ness of the hero and heroine are depicted with skill, power and knowledge. Hence the book is pre- 
eminently worth while. She Buildeth Her House, By Will Levington Comfort, $1.25 net. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


A young bankrupt spendthrift, but loveable withal, too proud in the better sense to appeal to 
an elder brother who had se sriously wronged him, meets in rather a singular fashion, while disguised, 
a young lady, who, by the terms of her grandfather’ s will, must marry before midnight or forfeit 
a quarter of a million. She seizes upon this “rude fellow” as she supposes him to be as the necessary 
man in the case, and with the ceremony performed, ships him back into the cosmos from which he 
suddenly emerged. The handful of bills which she paid him for rendering her this service he forth- 
with threw away to the first person who asked for them. 

Now the romance really begins. The youth, of excellent family and real breeding has fallen serious- 
ly in love with the girl to whom he is legally married, but who imagines she will never see him again, 
and with considerable ingenuity the author works out his plot so that the girl unwittingly falls in 
love with her pseudo husband. The villain in the way is a cousin who has a kind of affection for the 
girl, but who wishes to marry her for her beauty and her social attainments so that she can aid him 
in his ambitions, and also because she owns a wonderful mine in South America. 

With love as the spur the young spendthrift tackles the problem of “getting a job” in overcrowded 
New York. He finds out what it means, and comes as near to starving as can be. His experiences 
in this relation are intimate and personal and true to life. Just when things are becoming quite 
strained—the villain is crowding the maiden to the wall in her mining operations and making her un- 
comfortable as to the man she is “going to marry,” for as yet the secret that they are married is hid- 
den in the youth’s breast—the elder brother, broken by the desertion of his wife, comes upon the 
scene, sick unto death and desirous of turning the millions he has accumulated over to his brother. 
Of course the brother scorns to receive them, but on becoming reconciled takes enough to relieve the 
financial strain of the situation. The villain is foiled, the girl comes to know her husband and all 
ends happy as a marriage bell—but without one, for there already has been one. The whole story 
is alluring and charming and admirably constructed to enable one to while away the tedium of slowly 
passing hours. Ail the World for Nothing, by Wyndham Martyn, 403 pages, $1.25 net, Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 





A strong story, artistically told, but with a much needed message in it to the men and women of 
today and the future. Such do I unhesitatingly declare i is my judgment of Mrs. Dell H. Munger’s 
The Wind Before the Dawn. For good or for evil, I believe it to be for the highest 
good of both man and woman—woman is beglanine to demand that she be a real partner in the 
business of marriage instead of a plaything, a mere wife, a mere mother, a mere housekeeper. She 
is growing tired of hearing it dinned into her ears that a woman’s duty is to submit herself to her hus- 
band, bear him all the children he or accident decrees, keep his house in good order and work herself 
to continual weariness, largely under his orders or direction, spoken or implied, while she herself, is 
neither free to go anywhere, to spend any thing, to be anything that her husband does not approve of 
or sanction. In my review of Mary Austin’s Woman of Genius I referred to this condition of affairs. 
It is all wrong. It always has been wrong. It always will be wrong. There is no man living who 
ever was, or who ever will be good enough to make it wise to put the power into his hands to control 
the liberty of another human being and when that human being is tied to him by the love of wifehood, 
and then further tied by the fact of motherhood her life becomes unbearable bondage if he use his 
power unwisely or thoughtlessly, let alone indifferently or cruelly. To develop properly every life 
must be absolutely free from all outside domination. The only control is self control. It must be 
limited of course by the universally limiting conditions that apply to all mankind—the limitations 
of the moral law as taught by Christ—but it must not be limited by the wish, whim or will of any one, 
whether that one be father, mother, husband or wife. A woman has to live her own life, not that of 
another, and no one can tell her what that life shall be, or will be. She must meet its problems 
herself as they arise, settle them for herself, and thus grow into knowledge ife knowledge— 
and its accompanying power. 

I thank God for such books as Mrs. Munger’s. Too long has womankind been under a cruel, 
selfish and evil domination called wifely submission and duty. Many a man who has prated of these 
things could have been pilloried or horsewhipped with benefit in order to shake off his determination 
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to rule, control, dominate the will, the heart, the mind, the life of another. Hands off! seems to be 
a rude cry from a wife to a husband, or vice versa, but it is often a necessary cry. Hands off. You 
can demand nothing from me. Iam afree agent. I will give, gladly, joyfully, willingly if I love you, 
or because I love you, but J will give nothing that vou demand, because you demand it. This is free- 
dom; the freedom that gives, that loves, that makes the truest, fullest, completest happiest mar- 
riage between man and woman. This only is the basis of that marriage which is a true “joining to- 
gether which no man must dare to put asunder.”” No man could ever do it if he tried. 

Mrs. Munger’s book will throw a flood of light into the hearts and minds of many women whose 
clarity of vision has been befogged by centuries of unholy and unwise teaching in regard to woman’s 
submission; and it will equally throw a lightning flash (and I hope. a thunderbolt ) into the lives of 
those men who quote these unholy and unwise teachings to cloak their own selfishness, their own deter- 
mination to rule, and too often their sinful, because harmful and damning sensual passion, counted 
holy and legitimate because exercised in martial relation. May more books as good as Mrs. Munger’s 
find their way into the hands of growing youths and maidens and help them to a truer, purer, happier 
married life. The Wind before the Dawn, by Dell H. Munger, with colored illustrations by Thomas 
Fogarty, 565 pages, $1.35 net, Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


In many communities and homes there are but few ways provided of passing a pleasant evening, 
cards, dancing, a picture show, a reception with music and recitations. In my boy days my father 
and mother used to allow us (there were six children ) a boy’s and girl’s party once a month. Asa 
rule we had neither supper nor refreshments, except something of the simplest arid cheapest kind. 
We none of us knew how to play cards, and dancing was not allowed; there were no picture shows 
and musie and recitations were ‘too formal. None of us knew how to conjure or do any magical 
stunts, and there were too many of us to play any of the little group games of authors. 

Yet our parties were known far and wide. My two oldest brothers were geniuses in the way of 
home entertaining. They knew a thousand and one ways of keeping from twenty to one hundred 
people busy and happy and jolly without any of the stock entertainments referred to, and there was 
nothing coarse, rude, vulgar or unrefined in it either. Of course there were practical jokes, and tricks 
and games and above all youthful exuberance, enthusiasm, vim and go. We needed no wine or coffee 
to stimulate us and loosen us up, and we all had so good a time that everybody wanted to come 
again. Even now, when my hair is gray and I am pushing the years between fifty and sixty aside 
my pulses quicken as I think of those days, and a few months ago when | happened to “drop in” 
to Jack London’s home one Hallowe’en, we spent the evening in the kind of fun my brothers used to 
lead in when I was a lad. Now there comes to my desk a book full of the same kind of harmless, 
but genuine fun and frolic—some of them games of our own inventing. They are such as any intel- 
ligent “home party” can engage in, enjoy and appreciate. The collection is made with great care; 
everything is described with simplicity and directness, and the book is a real addition to the subject 
it so ably covers. Home Entertaining, or Amusements for Everyone, by William E. Chenery, 165 
pages, 75c net, postpaid 85 cents. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, Mass 


The Scout movement has developed so far ths at already a literature has sprung up about it, 
and one of the latest books is a story of six “Scouts” of the Elk Patrol, 14th Colorado Troops, who 
were sent across one of the high mountain ranges of Colorado, a hundred miles, to deliver a secret 
message from the mayor of one city to the mayor of another. The journey was to be completed in 
fifteen days. The boys took the names of some of the most noted pioneers of the early west—Ashley, 
Henry, Carson, Fitzpatrick, Jedidiah Smith and Jim Bridger. They had piles of adventures on their 
trip,—were waylaid by a town gang and robbed of one of their pack burros, their message was stolen 
by a beaver-thief who was afterwards caught in a forest fire, and also by the ranger, they shot a 
bear, one of them had appendicitis and they all had some thing or other but finally got their message 
through on time. 

The appendix is the most useful part of the volume. It gives some genuine and helpful scout- 
craft such as the putting on of the diamond hitch and squaw hitch packs, on care of the feet in tramp- 
ing, bed making, use of the reflector oven, proper policing and care of camp. how to treat pack ani- 
mals, guard duty, trailing, marking a trail, parole, making fires, telling time by stars, making smoke 
signals, fighting forest fires and a host of other things that not only the Boy Scouts, but every other 
well informed man, woman and boy and girl should know, especially if they love the real out-of-door 
life. Pluck on the Long Trail, by E. L. Sabin, 321 pages, illustrated, $1.25. Thomas T. Crowell 
Co . New York. 

The United States is rapidly growing in the importance of its men who do things. In the realm 
of science it has many notable names that are honored throughout the civilized world. Equally 
so in literature. In art, in poetry, in the drama, in pulpit oratory, in statesmanship and in all the 
varied realms of man’s activity, even the most critical and most conservative of Old World leaders 
are proud to acknowledge the tremendous growth of power among the men and women of the United 
States. For a number of years Messrs. A. N. Marquis & Co., of Chicago, have been publishing 
Who's Who, devoted to the life history of conspicuous living Americans. In the volume for 1912- 
1913, recently published, 18,794 of these histories are to be found and there are 8091 cross references 
which render the book a veritable treasury of biographical data, the greater part of which can be 
found nowhere else in print. This volume contains not only sketches of literary, educational, offi- 
cial, and professional people, but now contains those of all the nationally important figures in the 
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business world. Ever since the first volume appeared the editor of Out West has used the book almost 

: often as his dictionaries, for it is impossible that any one man could be expected, no matter how wide 
his acquaintance or his reading, to be familiar with all the notable men of such a rapidly growing 
country as is ours. Hence he has great pleasure in commending this book not only to the librarian 
but to every student who wishes to be able to “place” men of national importance with whose names 
he may not be familiar. Who's Who in America, Edited by A. N. Marquis. $5.00. A. N. Mar- 
quis & Co., Chicago, II] 

Who but a true poet, with the quaint humor of a Gilbert White or an Isaac Walton, would ever 
think of engaging a barge, and taking a pleasure ride through the canals of mid-England in it? Yet 
that is exactly what the author of The Flower of Gloster did, and the result is one of the sweetest 
quietest, quaintest and altogether delectable books of description and reflection that has come from 
the press in many a long day. Few, even of the so-called “well-traveled” English know the pastoral! 
beauty of their own historic land in the out-of-the-way places But the canals, starting with that 
named after the Duke of Bridgewater, in seventeen hundred and something, wind in and out, twisting 
around the most charming of the scenery and touching some of the almost forgotten but most historie 
places of the kindgom. And think of the trip, 7m a canal boat, drawn by a horse on a tow-path! The 
bargee,—the driver of the horse—was born in a canal boat, had never slept in a house in his life, and 
was full of a quaint and true philospohy that he had learned from actual contact with things 

Here is a bit of the author’s own philosophy as he watches the perfect flight of the swallow, which, 
by the way, he describes with infinite grace. “Some one told me the other day that the modern 
aeronaut finds much to criticise in the flight of a swallow. ‘With that construction,’ says he, ‘the 


swallow should not be able to fly as easily as she does.’ 
" 


“IT have no doubt that this may be so. It is conceivable that. built as she is, the swallow should 
by no right fly so beautifully. But if aeroplanes be the proper method of flying, then I know as little 
of aeronautics as must God have done when first He made the swallow. One day, perhaps, I shall 
meet a flantist who will tell me that the white-throat which sang to me all that eve’n in an elder tree 
upon the other bank has no conception as to how to produce his notes. And doubtless he will be 


perfectly right as well.”’ 

There are a few needless expressions, which some would call profanity, therefore offensive to many 
but aside that I can assure the keenly intelligent and appreciative of my readers that here is a book they 
will thoroughly enjoy. The author is an Englishman, but the publishers have done a distinct service to 
the yom an public in giving them the opportunity to know so superior and fascinating a bool 
It is embellished with a number of quaint penc il sketches, and six exquisite plates in color, by W 
R. Dakin. The Flower of Gloster, By E. Temple Thurston, 244 pages, $2.50 net, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York 

Everything that Charles Johnston writes is well worth reading His careful analy ses of American 
Literature have given to many a clearer insight into the spirit and genius of our prose and poetic 
endeavors. Now he presents to us a world study of the humor and wit of all ages, and all peoples 
We are taken on a delightful series of excursions—personally conducted—into the literature of many 
nations and given to see what kind of things they have laughed at in the past and are laughing at 
now. It is astonishing how much one may learn of people by knowing what they like to laugh at 
Here we find John Chinaman, the Japanese, the Hindoos, Persians, Hebrews, Egyptians, Turks, 

Greeks, Romans, Italians Spaniards, French, Germans, Scandinavians, Russians, Tartars, Scotch, 
English and Americans all laughing at something or somebody It is a wonderful survey, told with 
a sly, dry humor that itself is oftentimes as funny as the stories and quotations rendered 

The best part of the book, however, by far is Mr. Johnston’s analysis of the difference between wit 
and humor. He has given us the best, clearest and most penetrating characterization in the whole 
realm of literature, I believe, and I know one reader, at least, who will take this chapter and study it 
until it is a part of himself. There are a number of fine illustrations that humoristically set off the 
points of the various authors. Why the World Laughs, By Charles Johnston, 389 pages, Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

Books that are sensible, sane and sound for boys are somewhat scarce, hence one should be glad to 
welcome any author who seems to meet the needs. Dr. Everett T. Tomkinson does it remarkably 
well. In his “Four Boys’’ series he takes his heroes on various interesting and important trips 
the Yellowstone, the Land of Cotton, On the Mississippi, the Yosemite, and in his last volume to 
the summit of Pike’s Peak. Of course the lads have lots of adventure,—one of them is inveighled 
into shooting a stuffed bear, and he falls into a deep canyon, which, by the way, I wish the printers 
had wit enough to spell in the American fashion instead of dragging into our already overburdened 
language the altogether unnecessary tilda of the Spanish). His rescue is exciting and so are some of 
the other experiences, but I think the falling into the canyon is a trifle overdone, as a bogus count, 
who has swindled one of the lads, also falls into one and is killed. I'd have had him smothered in a 
snow bank, or swallowed up by a grizzly, or carried off in a cyclone, or have let him break his neck 
on a bronco—which, again, by the way, I would respectfully suggest is not bronche Why do people 
persist in putting a “‘h’’—or is it an “h’’—into bronco. Soon we'll be having it bhroncho or brohboncho 
or bhrobonche or even hbbrohoncho, if we don’t stop, and stick to the simple, real, geniune and only 
American bronco. That’s good enough for us. And it is just as rude and vulgar in us to add the 
“h” where it does not belong as it is in our English cousins to drop it from where it does belong 

But these are trivial slips compared with the general tone of the book which is excellent and highly 
to be commended. Let us have more of such books. Four Rovs on Prke’s Peak, by KE. T. Tomkinson 
100 pages, with eight illustrations by George Airson, $1.50, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
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ESTLING among the rugged foothills 
a of San Diego County, seven hundred 
feet above the shores of the blue Pacific, 
is one of the most beautiful spots of 
Southern California. It was discovered 
in the early days by the Spaniards who named 
it “Escondido.” This is the Spanish word 
meaning “hidden,” and this rich little valley, 
comprising about thirteen thousand acres, is 
hidden by the towering mountains which al- 
most completely surround it. 
Nature has been lavish in her gifts to this 





and must invest that little to the best advantage; 
and also for the rich whose means permit them 
to choose whereso’er they will for a dwelling 
place. 

One of Escondido’s 
has this to say: 

“Were I the world’s topographer, and having 
visited and mapped out every fertile valley 
upon the earth, from the beginning of time up 
to the present day, and some biblical student, 
looking for a farm, were to come to me and ask 
the way to the Garden of Eden, I would direct 


enthusiastic admirers 





A sixteen year old Lemon Grove. 


sun-kissed vale and has bestowed upon it not 
only beauty, but also a salubrious climate, 
fertile soil, pure water, eternal bloom and per- 
petual fruitage. 

Can any other place combine so many ad- 
vantages for the location of an ideal home? 
It is a veritable Utopia for the young who wish 
to make a start in life under the most favorable 
conditions; for the old who have passed their 
prime without accumulating a competency 
that enables them to spend their last years in 
idleness; for the poor who have little to invest 


Escondido 


him to take the first Santa Fe train to the Valley 
of Escondido, in California. 

I never run through the pictorial Bible and 
see the two stalwart youths with a two-by- 
four between them, upon which is strung a 
bunch of grapes, that might go 150 to 200 pounds 
to the bunch, but I am reminded of Escondido. 
That is just a little ahead of Escondido, but 
when Professor Shaw, at the Davis (California ) 
demonstration farm, can raise 103 bushels 
of wheat per acre on strictly “dry-farming”’ 
methods, just eight times our present national 
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Escondido College. 


average, the world’s record clearly is broken, 
so what Escondido may do when she really gets 
down to business, nobody can tell. She has a 
record of an eight-pound bunch of grapes, and 
that is only a starter. 

There is where Eve saw the monentous 
apple, and it must have been a good one, for 
in the diversity of Escondido’s products, apples 
rank well towards the head of the list. Some- 
body asks, what do they grow in Escondido 
anyway? With sunshine and breeze 360 days 


Gas and Electric Plant. 


of the year, the hottest day of summer, the 
height of the dog days 102 degrees Fahr. (but 
generally running from 88 to 90) and no humid- 
ity; the hottest night 76 degrees, the coldest 
day of winter (rainy season ), 54 degrees Fahr., 
and the coldest night 30 degrees Fahr. an average 
of sixteen and one-half inches of rainfall, that 
makes “dry-farming,” a veritable bonanza as 
to results; underground streams yielding the 
purest of mountain waters, you answer, with 
such a combination of semi-tropical sun,. mois- 





Palm entrance to a Lemon Orchard.— Escondido. 




















A New Home and Orchard 
Thirteen year old Orange trees 
Eight Months Old Lemon Greve. 


ture, and rich soil, they can and do grow every- 
thing in Kseondido, save essentially tropical 
growths. 

“You can take up the most complete and 
varied catalogue, in fact all of the seed, flower, 
fruit, and berry catalogues published, and ex- 
claim: ‘All these things can be grown to perfec- 
tion at Escondido, in the original Garden of 
Eden, whence all these things originally em- 
anated.’”’ 

“Oranges drawing their sweetness, as the 
grapes, from the glorious sunshine; lemons beyond 
compare, muscatel grapes, the paragon of all 
grapes grown, and now that pre-cooling and 
red-wood saw-dust and refrigerator cars are 
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in combination, to be laid fresh and cool, as 
if plucked before sunrise from the mantling 
vine, on the breakfast table of the people 3,000 
and more miles from the Garden of Eden, 
where they were grown, Escondido the bower 
of Prosperine and her cornucopia! 

“And so we go along the list: strawberries, 
raspberries, dewberries, loganberries, melons, 
ete., not to be found in such perfection 
and unsurpassed elsewhere 

“Apples, peaches, pears, plums, apricots, 
figs, nectarines, prunes, pomegranates, and 
that delectable fruit, Japanese persimmons, 
and all other deciduous fruits 

“The lucrative and nutritious peanuts, al- 
monds, and the English walnut. 

“Alfalfa and the dairy cow open up a field, 
lucrative in the extreme, and a quick and pay- 
ing market for every pound of produce grown.”’ 

The town of Escondido has nearly 2,000 in- 
habitants, and posseses all of the advantages o 
any eastern city Of the same size. It is in the 
center of the rich valley and its tributaries, and 
draws the trade of a surrounding territory which 
is thirty-five miles in area. Some of the con- 
tiguous valleys which look to Escondido for 
their main supplies are San Pasqual (noted 
for its dairy products ), San Marcos, San Elijo, 
San Luis Rey, Poway, Ramona, Bernardo, 
and the more or less settled country around 
Mesa Grande and Palomar. About thirty 
miles to the south is San Diego, the coming 
metropolis of the lower coast; and some three 
times that distance to the north is Los Angeles, 
“City of the Angeles.” 


Escondido is the terminus of a branch of the 
Santa Fe railroad, which connects with the 
main line at Oceanside. It has four banks, 
stores of unusual size and excellence, churches 
of all denominations, a sewer system, a water 
system, electric light and gas plant, three pack- 
ing houses, a winery, two newspapers, one daily, 
good sidewalks and graded streets. A canning 
plant and pre-cooling establishment are in con- 
templation. 

There are a number of substantial business 
blocks, three hotels, (one of which is a large 
structure, beautifully located ) and many pretty 
little homes surrounded by flowers and fruits 
Escondido is particularly proud of its schools, 
which are not excelled by those of any city of 
its size in the State. The high school building 
alone cost $35,000, and stands on an eminence 
overlooking the entire Valley. Grammar school 
facilities have been increased by the addition 
of a building costing $18,000. Excepting some 
outstanding school bonds, the city is entirely 
out of debt. Nearly all lines of business are 
represented, and in every instance are thriving. 
Of late there has been unusual activity in build- 
ing, caused by an ever-increasing demand for 
homes, and it is freely prophesied that the town 
will double in population in a very short time. 
The business men have a strong organization 
known as the Chamber of Commerce, working 
for the betterment of the city in every way 
Practically all of the secret orders have lodges 
in Escondido. 

As stated before, Escondido is the terminus 
of a branch of the Santa Fe transcontinental 
system, and a ticket can be purchased from any 
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to the valley. At 
Oceanside, about 
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may either go south to San Diego and Mexico, 
or north to Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
the East. In universal demand 
for better transportation facilities on the part 
of residents of towns situated between Escon- 
dido and San Diego, as well as numbers of fruit 
growers located in the same district, a company 
has been organized and work is now being pushed 
on an electric road Escondido with 
the harbor city Franchises have been granted 


response to a 


to connect 


distant, the 
branch connects with the main line, so that one 


Kammen Orchard and Heme 


by the two cities as well as by the county; the 
route has been selected, and the right-of-way 
secured, The road Is backed by some of the 
most prominent business men of, the county, 
who expect to have it completed be fore many 
months. This will shorten the time consider- 
ably between the two cities; furnish an enlarged 
market, always available, for Escondido products; 
and of course, add greatly to land values 
When San Diego’s new steam railroad is com- 
pleted to Yuma, within the next few months, 
Escondido will be a sharer in the benefits to 
be derived through the operation of a shorter 
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SOME OF THE MEN THAT MADE ESCONDIDO 


transcontinental line. San Diego county has 
recently voted bonds to the amount of a million 
and a quarter of dollars, which sum is being 
used in the construction of a boulevard system 
covering the entire county. When this is com- 
»leted no section of the United States will have 
stter roads; $43,900 has been spent on the road 
between Escondido and San Diego; and consid- 
erably more on three other roads leading to 
important points in the back country. 

The general impression throughout the East 
is that the climate of Southern California is 
the same in all sections. The truth of the matter 
is that there are almost as many different climates 
as there are separate localities. That of the 
coast differs from that of the inland country; 
and that of the valleys from that of the mountain 
districts. In a very few hours one may ride 
from a locality where roses bloom in January 
(as in Escondido ) to where snow stands a good 
share of the year. No less an authority than 
a former chief of the Weather Bureau, General 
A. W. Greeley, stated that a small portion of 
San Diege County possesses not only the most 
delightful climate in the United States, but 
“the most equable in the world.”’ And in this 
favored portion of Sa: Diego County lies the 
“sun-kissed Vale” of Escondido. 

Unlike other places in California, the seasons 
of the year do not bring the sudden and decisive 
changes here so keenly felt elsewhere. The 


winters are moderated by the close proximity 
of the ocean and it is seldom that there is any- 
thing but an uninjurious white frost and these 
seldom and always in the lowest parts of the 
valley. Even in the heart of the winter months 
the evenings are warm and balmy, the coldest 
part of the night being from 2 o'clock until 
morning, when the sun and ocean breeze soon 
disperse the chilliness and the day breaks forth 
the most beautiful ever. 

During the summer time there are none oi 
those hot, scorching, burning days such as are 
encountered in the inland valleys of the central 
portion of the state. The warmest time of 
the day is usually during the forenoon. About 
noon the breeze from the Pacific comes in 
and makes the balance of the day delightful. 

Escondido is exempt in a marked degree 
from malarial fever and children’s diseases. 
The altitude is not too high to be oppressive, 
nor too low to be damp. The soil, consisting 
largely of decomposed granite, drains very easily 
and the water does not stagnate, neither does 
the air, yet we are just far enough from the ocean 
so that the breeze is tempered and the fog, which 
is often found objectionable nearer the coast, 
is easily dissipated by the early morning sun. 

The source of Escondido’s water supply is 
the San Luis Rey river, from whose head waters 
25 miles to the east, the water is brought by 
ditch and flume lines and impounded in a huge 
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reservoir, at an elevation of 1,700 feet, seven 
miles from the city. The water system is valued 
at $350,000, is free from debt and is owned and 
operated by a mutual company. The supply 
of water is abundant for present needs and the 
rates, in comparison with other places, are very 
low. The revenue asked of the stockholders 
is used to meet the actual cost of operation and 
maintenance. 

It was taken for granted that Southern Calif- 
ornia while producing peerless lemons, oranges 
and grapes, could not vie with the apple pro- 
ducing sections in other states. The fact is 
that some of the finest apples in the world are 
produced right in the foothill country of San 
Diego county and no finer apples were ever 
grown anywhere than those in the Escondido 
Valley. Big, luscious, Belleflowers, Rome 
Beauties, Rhode Island Greenings, Jonathans, 
Arkansas Blacks, Gravensteins, Baldwins, 
Limber Twigs, White and Red Pearmains; 
in fact, all of the favorites are produced here. 


and are unsurpassed in flavor and keeping quali~ 
ties. 

Once a year the good people of the beautiful 
valley of Escondido, are glad in very truth, and 
invite the world to the little paradise nestling 
under the hills of Palomar Mt. to partake of 
their hospitality. The idea originated with 
business men as a means of advertising the pro- 
ducts of their vineyards and fruit orchards and 
ranches; it is kept up by the hearts of the people, 
and if the business men wished to put an end 
to Grape Day at Escondido, they could not, 
for those who have tasted the joys of Grape 
Day would come anyway. 

The people of San Diego and Los Angeles, 
as well as the hundreds of smaller cities and 
towns of Southern California now look upon 
Grape Day at Escondido as a fixed 
event —and so it must be. Since 1908 
it has been an annual event. Business men 
and clerks try to arrange their vacation 
periods to include September 9th, that they may 
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ESCONDIDO MEN OF THE HOUR IN 
CARTOON 


W. E. ALEXANDER 


W. E. Alexander, whose cartoon is shown 
herewith, came to Esecndido four years 
and purchased the MeCoy ranch. He immed- 
iately platted, planted 1,000 acres of it to Mus- 
catel grapes and sold it. He then formed a 
syndicate of his eastern friends and bought the 
original Town Company and is now extensively 
engaged in selling off these tracts in small parcets 
and also in advancing the fruit and particularly 
the apple industry of this section. 


ago 


Mr. Alexander is the president of the Escon- 
dido Valley Land & Planting Company which 
has spent more than $15,000 in advertising the 
opportunities of this beautiful valley 

He is also a director of the Mutual Water 
Company, a member of the finance committee 
of the Panama-California Exposition. He 
grabbed the Grape Day Fiesta in its infancy 
and during the three years, he has been presi- 
dent of this association, has made of it an insti- 
tution of statewide influence and a splendid 
advertisement. 

Shortly after he came to this city, he re-or- 
ganized the present Chamber of Commerce and 
is chairman of the committee on publicity at 
the present time. He has been working for 
several months on a plan to enlarge the present 
water system to about two and a half times its 
present capacity and is sure to make it go 

W. E. Alex: ander is a thoroughbred ‘‘booster.”’ 
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A. T. BURCH 

About two years ago A. T. Burch came to 
California from Chicago where he was engaged 
for a number of years in the manufacturing 
business. It was his intention to open a realty 
business at that time, but upon his arrival found 
land valuation differing so widely from that in 
the East, that he felt it would require some time 
and study to fully acquaint himself with the 
real value of land in California. A thorough 
knowledge of soil adaptibility, frost conditions 
and water development being necessary for 
an intelligent handling of the real estate busi- 
ness. 

During the two years spent in this way, Mr. 
Bureh purchased a large ranch of 686 acres at 
a figure which old timers maintained was ex- 
orbitant but which he felt to be low as the tract 
contained not only rich alfalfa soil but mesa 
land which is bound sooner or later to be planted 
to citrus fruit for no better land, in other locali- 
ties are selling for enormous prices 

Sixteen months after the purchase of this 
place, it was sold to A. 1. Stewart, a man well 
versed in all that pertains to land valuation. 
Mr. Stewart has been well known in Orange 
County, Caiifornia, for many vears, being 
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Associated Chambers of Com- 
Co. and the 
Walnut Growers Association 

Mr. Burch sold the ranch at a remarkable 
advance in price and that his ideas in regard to 
its future possibilities are well founded is borne 
out by the fact that Mr. Stewart and his asso- 
ciates all of whom have been citrus growers for 
many years, realize that Wseondido Valley holds 
wonderful returns for the investor and have the 
courage of their convictions by holding this 
ranch at a far higher price than that which was 


paid to Mr. Burch. 


president of the 


meree of Orange also president of 
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anywhere in the wide, wide world 
citrus ranches are first noticed been 
richness of their foliage Here and there the 
landscape is decorated with the drab tints of 
the olive groves. Wild flowers add color where- 
ever the eye turns And then the dis scovere! 
for cach visitor feels that he has found a heavenlh) 
spot that none before him ever saw— finds his 
vision following the geometric lines of the vine- 
yards stretching over thousands of acres. It 
is like a trip into fairyland. Last, but by no 
means least, there spread ovet the bosom 
of this glorious land is Escondido herself, the 
most all-sufficient community to be found in 
all this land 

There is a near touch of religion in Grape 
Day at Escondido. Seattered over the moun 
tains and in the Valleysthat prove so fascinating 
to the visitor, are the remainders of a once 
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numerous people, the re lies of the many tribes 
AN of the Mission Indians. In the earlier and 
iS 4 more romantic days of California’s history these 


Sse Indians—or their ancestors of the Mission 
iT, U PON scattered throughout this section—were taught 
7 i i, by the padres to observe days of festival as a 
"i, Wn se f tribute to Nature for the blessings she had 


\ 
Ww f 


fy bestowed upon them in this land of bounteous 

‘ loveliness. Even in the wild days, before the 

\ , modern methods of the present dav agriculturist 

: . , and horticulturist had been applied to work 
= ‘ P r the fields blossomed with flowers 


their miracles, ! 
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D WHER = and the hills bore abundant harvest of fruit 
Dae THEM and herbs. The people of those days gathered 
: for the feast and their very joyfulness was a 
tribute to her generosity 
CHAS. W. BALDRIDGE Grape Day in Ese« ndido might easilv be 
likened to those earl v festival davs Instead 
of coming on foot and riding their ponies, 
however, the visitors of this day and generation, 
Mr. Chas. W. Baldridge conducts the largest come on the numerous special trains and in 
and most up-to-date drug store in Escondido their motor cars from everv corner of this great 
Coming from the east with his father, who is principality of Southern California There is 
one of the pioneer business men of that section, 
some twenty-four years ago, he has grown up 
with a community that he is very proud of. 
Mr. Baldridge studied under the public tutors of 
Escondido until he entered the University of Kan- 
sas where he graduated. He has, from time to time, 
been identified with the drug business, which 
he is {now at the helm, and where he has 
applied his interests for the last four years past 
Charley is a Mason and an Elk and belongs 
ro many other orders. Hehas always taken 
an active interest in the city’s welfare, and has 
been a persistent worker for the building up 
of the community. 








visit Escondido on that date. Women and 
children look forward to the day with the 
same intense personal feeling that the young- 
ster of a generation ago looked forward to 
the Fourth of July 

Escondido is in truth ““The Hidden Vale” 
Approaching it by motor or by train, it would 
require a vivid imagination to picture the gar- 
den spot to which each revolution of the wheels : 
is bringing the visitor nearer. Just when the e? a 
prospect “ least attractive, however, the miracle “ ~¢ % * ANE Tate 
occurs Gr: wdually there is unfolded before Se aan REALES 
one’s eyes as pretty a panorama as one can find : 
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feasting and games and the same thanksgiving 
spirit that inspired the padres and their charges 
a century or more ago fills hearts with glowing 
gratitude today. 

The main portion of the feast in these later 
days is the deliciously sweet Muscatel grape 
which finds its choicest home in this valley. 
Grape Day at Escondido is set when the harvest 
of these grapes is at its perfect fruiting and the 
Muscatels grown so extensively here have no 
equal in size or flavor in any country. Travelers 
who have visited all parts of the world declare 
that the Muscatels cannot be equalled. These 
grapes, as well as the finest wine grapes grow 
without irrigation and yield enormously in 
Escondido Valley and tributary country. 

Besides the thousands of acres of grapes, 
the Valley contains some of the thriftiest groves 
of oranges, lemons and grape fruit in the state. 
There are also walnut groves and orchards of 
apples, peaches, apricots, prunes, pears and 
figs, in fact, there seems to be no limit to the 
variety of fruit and the productiveness of the 
soil. Berries, vegetables, alfalfa, hay and grain 
can be and are profitably grown in addition 
to the citrus and deciduous fruits, vines and 
nuts 

An idea of the development of Escondido 
and nearby tributary country the past year may 
be gained from the following statistics: Build- 
ing operations, $150,000; increased bank deposits, 
$106,000, making the total $700,000; city street 
improvements, including the paving of Grand 
Avenue, the, principal thoroughfare, $66,000; 
improvements to. service of Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, $60,000, making Es- 
condido a “checking station” for a wide area 
of country, anda loeal service of over 500 phones; 
oranges and “lemons shipped, 240 carloads, 
bringing $135,750 to the growers, and the 
planting of 350 acres to citrus fruit. The 
shipments of butter and cream were valued at 
$90,000, the returns for butter alone from the 
San Pasqual Creamery being nearly $50,000; 
the incorporation of an electric light and power 
Company capitalized at $50,000, the comple- 
tion of the 1900 foot tunnel through a moun- 
tain at the upper end of the irrigation system 


a total cost of $40,000, and the completion 
a programme of improvements elsewhere 
on the system calling for $60,000. 

Notable increases were made in the shipments 
of poultry and eggs, as well as of fruit and vege- 
tables. The shipments of Muscatel grapes, 
more than half of which went to eastern markets, 
were about 800 tons, while the shipment of 
raisins was about 250 tons. 

An $8000 bond issue was voted by the gram- 
mar school district for the purchase of additional 
grounds for the city school and the improvement 
of other school property. A course in manual 
training was added to the High School and a 
building erected for the same. The High 
School now has an enrollment of 140 pupils, 
while the teaching force numbers nine. An 
addition to the city grammar school will be 
built the coming year. 


Early in the year an arrangement was entered 
into between the City Trustees and the direc- 
tors of the Mutual Water Company which con- 
templates the segregation of the city from the 
country, the bonding of the city for the purchase 
of the city distributing mains from the water 
company and the bonding of the water company 
for increasing its storage capacity, either by 
adding to the height of the present reservoir or 
by installing a second reservoir. With the 
mountain tunnel enterprise completed it will 
be possible to fill the present reservoir with the 
flood waters of the San Luis Rey River in thirty- 
six days,.whereas under existing conditions it 
has required three months. The new light and 
power company is to furnish light and power 
for ranchers and others, particularly those out- 
side the incorporated limits of the city, and is 
expected to result in the installation of a large 
number of pumping plants, auxiliary to the 
irrigation facilities now at hand. During the 
year several large tracts of land have been 
subdivided and placed upon the market, in- 
suring an important increase in population and 
wealth the coming years. The Chamber of 
Commerce, reorganized in 1911, made a gain 
of seventy-five members during the year, now 
having a membership of 185. 












































THE PLACE OF OPPORTUNITY. 
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Just a little more than a year has elapsed 
since actual construction work was begun on 
the grounds of the exposition to be held at San 
Diego, Cal., in 1915. First conceived in 1909, 
organization was effected within a year. Another 
year was given to preliminary preparations, 
and then, on December 6, 1911, workmen began 
erection of the administration building while 
other forces started grading grounds. This 
date, then, may be taken as that upon which 
San Diego began, at least physically, to build 
her exposition. 

Just as the project was born in high hopes 
and enthusiasm, so has the work since that 
date been prosecuted. Never has there been 
a slackening of interest or aggressiveness. 
Every moment of every day since that begin- 
ning has been marked by earnest, intense labors. 
Because San Diego undertook the enterprise 
with faith in her ability to accomplish it, she 
has forged ahead steadily, with an ever-present 
incentive to activity in her pledge to the world, 
given early during the season of planing, that 
the exposition would be complete upon the 
opening date, January 1, 1915. 

Fidelity to this intention of being ready for 
the opening date with a finished exposition, 
in which there would be no fag ends to dress 
into shape, prompted the dicision of the three- 
year building period into annuities each having 
a clearly outlined program. To the first year, 
1912, was assigned the work of preparing every 
section of the exposition grounds for buildings. 
To the second year, 1913, was assigned the work 
of erecting exhibit buildings. To the third 
year, 1914, was assigned the work of landscape 
and building beautification. 

This was done as a means of avoiding confu- 
sion, loss of time, and consequent waste of money 
and energy. To prosecute grading and building 
activities on the grounds at the same time was 


recognized as affecting adversely the progress 
of the work, while the finer parts of the decorat- 
ing of the grounds, the art finish, as it might 
be designated, manifestly could not be done 
during the construction period. 

At the end of the vear 1912 the men to whom 

San Diego entrusted the task of building her 
exposition have made a fine report of their 
stewardship. The program as outlined has 
been followed, and followed with such fidelity 
that everything is in readiness for the inaugura- 
tion of the program for the second year. Within 
a few weeks the construction of exhibit build- 
ings will have begun, and the people of San 
Diego read in the accomplishment of the year 
1912 the surety that the program for 1913 will 
be executed faithfully. 

To a task of no mean proportions did the 
officials of the exposition set themselves at the 
beginning of 1912. They set out to relocate, 
if necessary, regrade, and surface miles of exist- 
ing drives through the immense park of 1,400 
acres at their command for exposition purposes. 
There was need of buildings from which the 
work could be directed, for direction of such an 
enterprise from offices down town was manifestly 
impossible. There was need of shelter for em- 
ployes, of stables, of mills, of warehouses for 
the storage of supplies. The first necessity 
was that’of caring for the small army of employes 
that would assemble. 

Large as was this task, to it was added the 
necessity of rough-grading within the year the 
sites for exhibit buildings,, the planting of 
thousands of trees and plants requiring two or 
three years of growth prior to the exposition, 
the installation of a gigantic nursery to propa- 
gate the millions of horticultural specimens 
from all over the world that will constitute the 
greatest display of this character ever assembled 
by man, and finally, the provision of adequate 
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hospital facilities against that time when build- 
ing activities were apt to be attended by casual- 
ties. 

These things have been done, within the year, 
and more. The approaches to a great steel- 
reinforced concrete bridge have been finished, 
and now the mortar is being poured into the 
forms for the bridge proper. This massive 
bridge will be 900 feet long, 105 feet high, and 
support a driveway 40 feet wide. It will be 
a replica of a famous structure in Spain, and have 
seven arches. Its central piers will rest in a 
lagoon at the bottom of one of the ruggedly 
picturesque canyons about the park, and its 
western end will be at the western gate of the 
exposition grounds. The construction forces 
promise to complete the bridge by July 4, 
1913. The lagoon at its base has been con- 
structed, with a concrett spillway. 

The first work of construction was the erec- 
tion of the administration building. Here are 
housed the officials of the exposition, and here 
the work of the departments of work, of exhibits, 
of concessions, and of publicity and exploita- 
tion, is directed. To do this work requires a 
force of about 100 persons, while about the 
grounds hundreds of men and teams have been 
busy, with plows, scrapers, and dynamite, 
surfacing roads or carving them out of the rugged 
hillsides about the great central plateau upon 
which the exhibit buildings will be placed. 
tA quick summary of this work is as follows: 
Miles of fine automobile drives, in the park 
and outside the 615 acres set aside for exposi- 
tion purposes, have been put in the finest of 
condition. On the plateau streets, plazas, 
drives, walks have been brought to grade. The 
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sites of nearly a dozen buildings have been leveled 
this work being finished for each building, 
the location of which has been definitely decided. 
The foundation for the Southern California 
counties building has been constructed, and 
work on other building foundations is under 
way. 

A great service building, where supplies are 
stored, and stables for the hundreds of mules, 
were erected. Unlike any previous provision 
for its employes was that adopted by the ex- 
position, but then, the San Diegans started out 
to do something in a different way. A great 
roomy restaurant was erected, light and airy, 
and near it scores of small bunkhouses, each 
containing sleeping accommodations for four 
men. By this means was avoided the herding 
together of large numbers of employes in great, 
unsanitary bunkhouses, and a feature growing 
out of this disposition of the matter much 
appreciated by the men is that it permits them 
to choose their own company. Congenial 
quartettes bunk together under this arrange- 
ment, and this has had a tendency to maintain 
the highest personal harmony among the work- 
ing force. 

On December 15, 1912, the exposition hos- 
pital was opened for service. Although during 
1912 tons of dynamite were used, no accident 
occurred on the grounds. This hospital has 
two wards, each accommodating twelve persons. 
It is equipped as completely as any hospital 
on the Pacific coast, every part of the equip- 
ment being of the very finest quality and latest 
design. A skilled physician and three highly 
trained nurses constitute the hospital staff. 
The hospital service will serve all employes 
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during the construction period and care for During the year the department of publicity 
all emergency cases on the grounds during the and exploitation has not been idle. Through 
exposition year. it San Diego has become known to the entire 

By no means least has been the work of the world. Hundreds of thousands of letters and 
nursery department during 1912. Over 100,000 newspaper articles have been scattered every- 
trees, plants, shrubs, cacti, etc., have been set where. Many states and countries have decided 
about the grounds and the park outside. Two 1 
enormous lath houses have been erected, and 
in these and about the propagation grounds are 
now growing one and one half million speci- year has been one of far-reaching magnitude, 
mens of plant life from all parts of the world. putting the San Diego exposition today in a 
These will be planted about the grounds or ; 
set aside for the mammoth horticultural ex- 
hibit. Four acres are given to this propaga- 
tion work of the opening date. 


to provide exhibits at San Diego as a result of 
this campaign, and altogether the work of the 


state of preparation far in advance of that of 
any other similar enterprise two years ahead 
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1909, organized in 1910 
San Diego has doubled in population 
within that period; every phase of human in- 
dustry has multiplied The attention drawn 
to San Diego through exploitation of the ex- 
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Equally significant is the increase in bank 
deposits for the same period. These are as 
as follows: 

Jan. 1, 1909____-_-- ..$ 
“= i eae 
(_"S  : Saees 
= = 


7,004,000 .00 
9,678,000 .00 
11,326,000 .00 
14,713,000 .00 
19,392,000 .00 
*Last call. Now about $20,000,000.00 (un- 
official. ) 

Most impressive, however, is the record of 
building activities for this period. The num- 
ber of building permits issued each year, and 
the value of buildings thereunder, is as follows: 


No. Permits Value 
1909 1520 $3,632,100 .00 
1910 1995 4,005,200 .00 
1911 2999 5,703,605 .00 
*1912 4500 9,804,605 .00 


*To December 27. 

San Diego’s postal receipts repeat the story 
of what the exposition has done for the city. 
These are: 


Sa $113,633 .63 
i SS ‘ 139,435 .32 
a 181,805.03 
_ - 196,413 73 


During the exposition period the people of 
San Diego voted to expend $1,250,000 upon the 
construction of a thoroughly modern county 
highway system, and also $1,000,000 for harbor 
improvement. These funds will provide one 
of the finest systems of drives to be found any- 
where, and one united of one of the greatest 
dock systems in the world. Work on these 
is now under way. It is extremely doubtful 
that these enterprises would have been under- 
taken except under the spur and enthusiasm 
born of the exposition and the impetus given 
all kinds of business activities by the rapid 
increase in population. 

These things show what the exposition has 
done for San Diego. It would seem reasonable 
to expect that for many years the influence of 
the exposition will be felt, and that the future 
may be predicted upon the records of the last 
two years. At present the city is growing at 
the rate of about 2,000 people each month. 
This would mean a population in the year 1920 
of 250,000 or 300,000. Every line of progress, 
in business, commerce, building, manufactures, 
agriculture, would be stirred to keep pace with 
and meet the demand of this population growth. 

This will mean a modern city of beautiful 
paved streets and splendid buildings, increase 
in population will encourage vast development 
of railroad and steamship lines. The exposi- 
tion will leave as a heritage to the city one of 
the largest and finest parks in the world. This, 
declared to be the most beautiful natural park 
in the world, topographically, will be, as now, 
the property of the city, but immensely beauti- 
fied by the expenditure thereon of millions of 
dollars by exposition enterprise. 

Exposition work began when San Diego was 
a small community of 35,000. It waved a magic 
wand over the city and inaugurated a period 
of permanent growth which, while as rapid as 
any attending the “boom days’ offother places, 
is strikingly substantial and enduring. It is 


not unreasonable to expect that the decade 
beginning with the exposition will bring fort! 
a city of hundreds of thousands of people, ricl 
industrious, prosperous, happy 

Whatever is—and the record is great—ma: 
be attributed to exposition influence, and what 
ever of increased greatness may be wrought a 
San Diego must be recognized as having hax 
its foundation and beginning in the expositio 
of 1915. 


G. A. DAVIDSON 


Gilbert Aubrey Davidson, banker, San Dieg 
California, was born in Kentville, Nova Scot 
June 21, 1868, the son of George Albert Davi 
son, received his educational training in Kins 
County Academy of Nova Scotia and short 
after leaving school moved to San Diego, arrivit 
there in October, 1886. 

His first employment was as head bookkeep« 
at the Santa Fe Railway, when its general offic 
were located at San Diego. He held this pos 
tion for about two years 

In addition to his duties as president of th 
bank, Mr. Davidson has been an active an 





enthusiastic worker for the betterment of his 
adopted city, and is credited with giving San 
Diego not only numerous practical improvements 
but also the splendid civic spirit which is today 
one of the chief characteristics of its citizens 
In 1909, Mr. Davidson was elected President 
of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce and 
the vear he’ held office was marked by a public 
campaign which resulted in a clese alliance of 
the business men of the city, 
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While President, Mr. Davidson originated 
the idea of a world’s fair for San Diego. So 
enthusiastically was the proposal received that 
the city immediately set to work to carry the 
plan to fulfillment. Mr. Davidson, as father 
of the Exposition idea, aided in the organiza- 
tion of the Panama-California Exposition 
Company, which is engaged in building the 
exposition and which has raised millions of 
dollars for the purpose. 

Aside from his banking and civic activities, 
Mr. Davidson has also operated in real estate 
to a considerable extent, and is head of the syn- 
dicate which, in 1910, opened the Kensington 
Park tract, now one of the most exclusive resi- 
dence districts in San Diego. 

Mr. Davidson has taken a patriotic interest 
in the political affairs of San Diego, and although 
he has been urged at frequent times to accept 
public office, has declined on each occasion. 
He is a member of the Cuyamaca (Men’s) 
Club, San Diego Country Club, Order of Panama, 
Elks, and Aero Club, University Club. 


BENSON LUMBER COMPANY 


To most people the idea of a saw mill being 
operated 1200 miles from the timber which 
it cuts up, would seem very strange, yet, this 
is true of the plant of the Benson Lumber Com- 
pany, which is located on the shores of San Diego 
Bay, while the larger tract of standing lumber, 
20,000 acres in all, which they own and operate, 
is on the Columbia River, Oregon. The logs 
are floated down the River to the Company’s 
rafting works at Clatskanie, where they are 
placed in big cradles and bound together with 
chains into enormous rafts of 6,000,000 feet 
each; these rafts being 900 feet long, 60 foot 
wide and 35 feet deep, 150 tons of chain being 
necessary to bring each raft together. Large 
ocean-going tugs tow the rafts from the Colum- 
bia river to the company’s plant in San Diego, 
making the long journey in from fourteen to 
eighteen days. 

Although the Benson Lumber Company has 
been in operation but about four years, it has 
already become one of the leading industries 
of Southern California. The plant is thoroughly 
modern in every detail, the saw mill being equip- 
ped to get out the largest of timbers up to 
80 feet long; the planing mills having the 
latest devices for making the finishing material; 
and the delivery department operating motor 
trucks 

And to watch the operation of this modern 
institution, Which takes the rough logs in at 
one end of the plant and delivers the finished 
product ready to completely build the most 
amcarwer a residence or office building, is indeed 
an interesting sight. Being the only saw mill 
south of San Francisco, it has grown to be an 
important factor in the building activity of 
Southern California, and is especially servicable 
in furnishing emergency calls for bridge timbers 
to replace wash outs, heavy timber for quick 
construction work, ete., and has proven the 
farsightedness of its founders, who certainly 
have nerve in establishing such a plant so far 
from the base of supplies. 
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NICHOLAS SARGEANT 


Nicholas Sargeant of the Palace Cafe will 
open one of the finest cafes in the state at 
San Francisco opposite the Orpheum Theatre, 
which will cost over $150,000. There will 
be a floor space of 86x138 feet and will accom- 
modate at least 900 people. In San Diego 
he has the finest cafe there, the interior fittings 
costing $25,000. Mr. Sargeant is a Mason, 
Elk and belongs to many other organizations 
and is‘a booster for his town in every respect. 
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Masterpieces of Western Poetry 








BY ALICE HARRIMAN 


A woman thought to write an ode 

On Lincoln; for her heart o’erflowed 

At thought of all he’d been to men 

Or black or white, or now or then. 

Bul as she wrote, her watching boys 
Asked: “Did his birthday bring him toys?” 


Of bitter poverty she told, 

Of puncheon floors and biting cold. 
Then softly bade them go and play 
While she her message wrote for age. 
But ere she wrote another line: 

“Say, mother: Did he never whine?” 


Once more she laid her pen aside, 


And simply told how hard he tried 
To make himself a man of worth, 
Nor hindered be by lowly birth. 

She spoke of gibes, nor once foresaw: 
“I'd like to bit ’em on their jaw!” 


With smiling lips but tearful glance, 
She told of every circumstance 

To show his heart, bred from the soil, 
Bled for the nation, in turmoil. 

How, though he played with little Tad, 


His eyes were somber, lips were sad. 


Much more she told, then sent them out 
To run and play with joyous shout, 

The while she quelled her heart's desire. 
And mended stockings by the fire. 

The household tasks must fill her days 
And be her meed, not poet's bays! 


But, as she worked, an instant's pause. 
Made her care not for men’s applause, 
For, underneath the window-sill, 

Her lads were talking Lincoln still. 
‘No greater man,”’ said one, “‘than be!” 
“Say, brother: Let’s be like bim—gee\”’ 


From “WILT THOU NOT SING?" 
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